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gC The “leading article,” (as those published from 
manuscript are distinctively called) in the present sheet, 
is on the cultivation o sugar—in which the principle and 
policy of protecting duties, generally, and especially on 
that commodity, are considered—and, as I think, in 
same novel and strong points of view. And, it seems 
to me, that the broad ground of our opponents, as to the 
money-value of things, is completely taken from under 
them, by certain plain propositions, founded on practical 
operations, governed by common sense. We invite a 
strict examination of what is stated—for, if in error, we 
wish to know whatis truth. Sce page 208. 


—— 
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We insert a very interesting account of the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail road, shewing the vastness of the 
work, its expense, &c. Who shall dare to calculate the 
result of this magnificent undertaking? Who limit the 
extent to which its benefits shall proceed? Man cannot 
comprehend space—-but he can hardly any more appre- 
hend the effects to be produced, in his own little world, 
by the progress of science, opposing both time and 
space, as to the concerns of its inhabitants. 

As to this rail roud we have the following paragraph 
from the London Globe and Traveller, of the 14th Qct. 

‘Mr. Stephenson, the proprietor of the Rocket engine, 
on the Manchester and Liverpool railway, had this weck 
decided in his favor a wager of one thousand guineas upon 
the speed of his engine, by traversing the distance be- 
tween the two towns, (thirty-two miles), in THIRTY-THREE 
MINUTES-~[or, in other words, at more than 58 miles 
per hour. ]” 

No doubt—on a second experiment, Mr. Stephenson 
would make the journey of 32 miles in Jess than $2 m- 
nutes. 

It will be seen from the following, that a new rail road 
is projected trom Baltimore. There are strong and pow- 
erful inducements to attempt this work. ‘lhe profits to 
be derived from the transportation of passengers only, 
would be very large, and the travelling promptly increas- 
ed many fold, because of its ease and cheapness. In two 
hours, we might reach the capitol, even proceeding at a 
moderate rate! It is supposed that, at present, about 
50,000 persons annually pass between Baltimore and 
Washington. A rail road would double that number in 
the first year, and treble it in the second, with yet a fur- 
ther increase, as population and wealth and business ad- 
yaneed, because of the facility of communications, Xe. 
We expect to have more light on this interesting subject 
before long. At present, it is only just thought of., 

Rail road to Washington, The citizeus of Baltimore, 
we believe, are much disposed to comply with the sug- 
gestion made some time since in a Washington psper, 
“to construct a lateral rail road from the Baltimore and 
Ohio rai] road to the city of Washington.’? ‘Phe Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company haye full power, un- 
der their charter, to construct such a road as far as the 
line of the D.strict of Columbia; and there is no doubt 
that congress would passa law to extend their powers 
and privileges to any psrt of the District. ‘The cost of 
euch arail road could not execed 750,000 doilars—its be- 
nefit would be great to both cities, and indecd to the 
United States, and its profit to the stockholders ampte. 
This is a subject worthy of attention, and we hope will 
not be neglected. { Gaz. 


Mr. Mapigoy—the enlightened, the good, and veue- 
vable ‘father of the constitution,”—because of his late 
anti-nullificatory letter, and on aceoynt of his ortginal and 
frequently expressed opinion as (to the right and duly, and 
power, of congress to protect the indusiry of the people 
of the United States, by excises, or tariffs, and even 
PROHIBITIONS, (which latter also Mr. Jefferson anticipat- 





ed as being both “necessary and preper’’), is ina fair 
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way of being denounced a “tfederalist,”* by newly wool- 
dyed and yesterday -manufactared “republicans”—a good 
many of whom have recently been imported from foreign 
parts, to instruct us in the principles and provisions of 
the American constitution!+ But they are as toothless 
vipers, attempting to bite a Sle—cjecting their own vee 
nom, to return into, and mortify, themselves, only;—ill- 
disposed enough, but not so notoriously wicked as to 
hope for the celebrity of Erostratus—known only because 
of his ‘*destructiveness”—in conflagrating a temple de- 
dicated to the chaste goddess! Mr. Madison always 
was a federalist, in the first and pure meaning of the 
word; and distinguished asa patriot, before most of the 
greqt ones of the present day were thought of, unless as 
mere atoms of organized being! We pin our faith on no 
man’s sleeve —but when we see persons, who agree that 
things are “very like”? weasels or camels, Gaccarding to 
circumstances”—who have met at the “knife’s point,” or 
hugged one another, as the dearest of the human tamily, 
in fond embraces—charging such a man with inconsis- 
tency, and casting what they think bord namesat him—we 
know not whether most to despise their impertinence or 
laugh at their folly. Mr. Madison, from the beginning, 
recognized the principles of what is now calied the “Ame- 
rican System.” ‘These were clearly put down in his fa- 
mous resolutions offered to the house of representatives 
on the 3d January, 1794. “They took in the whole right 
and duty of the peopie of the United States, to protegs 
their own industry, by extra taxes, or otherwise, levied 
at discretion, on foreign productions, Was there any 
federalism” in these resolutions, using the phrase in 
its present junto-meaning? For these resolutions, Eng- 
lishmen thought him nearly a “jacobin.” ~ But a lapse 
of nearly 37 vears, has converted jacobinism into “fedee 
ralism!” Wervepeat it—that Mr. Madison’s resolutions 





*VThe following, from the ©St. Louis Beacon,” is a 
singular instance of the use of this term— 

** Delaware.—TVhis little federal state has gone in all 
its departments for the coalition, The papers say there 
is but ene Jacksonian elected to any office in the state, 
and the coalitionists triumph in the result, ‘This fact is 
good tor two conclusions: frst, that the coalitionists prac- 
tice proscription to the extent of their power; secondly, 
that the old federalists are united with the coalitionists 
against Jackson,” 

Here the people are called proscriptive, because they 
voted for such members of the legislature, &c. as they 
preferred—so they of the United States were proscrin- 
tive, when they voted for president Jackson! "But this 
proscription of Delaware comes with an ill grace from 
the **Beacon.” Ilad the friends of the preseat minister 
to England succeeded in electing their candidate, the re- 
publicanism of Delaware would have been complimented 
—though the whole range of our country does not present 
a more decided “up-to-the-hub” federalist than Louis 
McLane, appointed by president Jackson to the first 
diplomatic station in his gift. We use not the word ¢*fe- 
deralist,”’ as a term of reproach; but the ‘secondly’’-part 
ot the conclusion applies badly, in many cases—if meant 
asa reprehension of the “coalitionists against Jackson,’? 
and especially in Delaware and Maryland, and at the 
seat ofthe national government! Indeed, it is an assault 
upon the president himself, becayse of his celebrated 
letter, to Sir. Monroc, 

+We shall record one of the articles to which we have 
some reference. ‘The unity of action, in this matter, is 
iruly surprising. Who could have anticipated, that J’am- 
many men and Yorkshire men should support the same 
persons at the polis—that duch-tails aud drab-gaiters 
should come into harmony? ‘**Hees oor mon”? said one 
adorned with the latter, when speaking in the bar-room 
of Brown’s hotel, at Washington, of a certain Tammany 
member of congress. . 
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of 1794, covered the whole ground of the ‘*American 
System.” He never has abandoned that ground—he 
never will, He cannot, without abandoning the primary 
object of the constitution—the public good, as settled by 
the jadgment of a majority of the people interested. 








“A quanpAry.” In noticing the result of the late 
election for a member of congress from Boston, I ob- 
served —‘‘it is now settled, that Boston wil! support the 
tariff’’—but the Boston Gazette declares that this ‘*state- 
ment is wholly gratuitous and unfounded.” 

Has any error in adding up the votes been discovered? 
We thought that question fully settled—and more! 
Had Mr. Lee, the unsuccessful candidate, been brought 
out and supported as a political partizan, or Mr. Apple- 
ton voted for assuch, l should nct have made the remark. 
It is true, that every membcr of one political party is 
reported to have voted for Mr. Lee, and that certain 
publie officers, having much personal influence, were 
indecently busy to promote his election; but he was not 
put forth asa member of that party—and hence the in- 
ference was natural, that the friends of the ‘*American 
system” at Boston, were able to beat, at one and the 
te time, both an anti-tar7f and a political party. How 
is it! 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE PRESS. ‘The elections in New 
York and Pennsylvania being happily over, we may ex- 
pect some improvement in the condition of the press in 
these states—in which coarse personalities, and violent 
abuses of public decency, have muchabounded.—It would 
seem as if many papers had been gotien-up rather with a 
view to serve the purposes of bawling politicians, than 
inform the public mind--to scatter filth, rather than spread 
snstruction. 

GenernaL Wasutncron. It has been stated in seve- 
ral of the papers, that the father of his country held the 
office of marshal of France, under Louis XVI.—The 
National Gazette publishes the following extract from 
an autograph letter taken from the files of the late Cle- 
ment Biddle, esq. of this city, which bears date Mount 
Vernon, January 31st, 1785, and is addressed to a Mr. 
JEneas Lament, who had dictated to the general a 
volume of poetry. 

‘It behoves me to correct a mistake in your printed 
address ‘to the patrons of the fine arts.”? Lam no mar- 
shal of France; nor do 1 hold any commission, or fill any 
office under that government or any other whatever. ”’ 





Ture PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. We have a long ac- 
count, in the Raleigh Register, of the execution of Elijah 


W. Kimbrough and negro Carey, and of the press of 


tender-hearted females,* and others, to see the show— 
Kimbrough had been convicted of the greatest crime— 
wilful murder; poor Carey had broken open an out-house, 
where no body slept, and robbed it of property worth 
about five dethese—but both had the same fate. Such 
are the laws of North Carolina, 

Vermont. The legislature has repealed the act of 
1828, by which this state was divided into districts for 
the election of members of congress, so that Vermont 
returns again to the general ticket system. This re- 
trograde movement hes been made, probably to pre- 
vent the evil of holding so many elections in some of 
the districts. In all the New England states it requires 
a majority of the whole number of votes taken, to con- 
stitute a choice; and where there are many candidates, 
as is often the case, the people frequently undergo the 
inconvenience of repeated attempts betore an election is 
made. In two of the districts of Massachusetts, recently, 
there has been a failure to make an election; and another 
trial, at least, must take place. [In some eases, there 
have been as many as five or six trials, before a choice 
was made.) 





*It seems that in some parts of Europe, only the 
lowest order of prostitutes attend executions; and, in- 
deed, that most of these are ashamed of such violations 
of female decency. 
for the cowhide. 


Attending women are fit subjects 





Massacausrerrs. George N. Briggs is the new 
member of congress from Berkshire district, in the place 
of Mr. Dwight, who deelined a poll. For Mr. Briggs 
1,616, Mr. Willis 787, others 430, 








New York. The following are the three members 
of congress, elect, not reported in our last: 

Present congress, Next congress. 
W. G. Angel, W. G. Angel. 
Cayuga, G. Powers, U. F. Doubleday, 

Erie, &e. E. F. Norton, Bates Cook. 

The New York ‘Standard’? says thot the next repre- 

sentation in congress will consist of 23 in favor of gen. 
Jackson’s administration, and 11 against it. In the pre- 
sent congress, there are 19 administration and 15 anti- 
administration members. 
The returnsfor governor are not yet complete. We shall 
make a record of the votes, by counties, for governor and 
members of congress, when received. The last Albany 
Argus gives the majorities in all the counties but two— 
27,842 Throop, 17,963 Granger —the probable majority 
for the former will be Jess than 9,000, The votes poll- 
ed are said much to exceed 200,000—but we have not the 
number of them. 

Particulars hereafter, 


Otsego, 


PENNSYLVANIA, The Harrisburg Chronicle says— 
‘On Wednesday morning last, one hundred and twenty 
three wagons were counted in and about the market 
square, and on Saturday last one hundred and thirty six 
were counted, all laden with produce for this market. 

“Phe canal is in fine navigable order from Clark’s 
ferry, through Harrisburg to Middletown, and business 
brisk. ‘Ihe Union canal is also in good order, and a num- 
ber of boats, loaded with merchandise, are daily expect- 
ed by our forwarding and commission merchants, 





SuGaR CANE IN Manyxianp. A fine stalk of sugar 
cane, 4 inches in circumference, and more than four teet 
high, was brought to our office yesterday, from the farm 
of Wm. L. Brent, esq. in Prince George’s county, who 
planted one or two hundred canes, by way of experiment, 
in May last. Vhe cane which we saw, appeared to be 
well ripened, the juce abundant and sweet, and to all ap- 
pearance as fine, we understood, as if it had been the 
product of Louisiana. Its maturity is not alone evidence 
of the extreme mildness of our present autumn, but 
shews also we think, that the plant is susceptible of be- 
ing acclimated in latitudes much higher than those to 
which its culture has been hitherto confined. [Vat. Int. 


Gronera. After thirty-one ballotings, Lucius Q. C, 
Lamar was elected judge of the superior courts of Oc- 
mulgee district. On the first ballot, Mr. Lamar had 71, 
Mr. J. Smith 66, Mr. Saffold 71. In general, Mr. La- 
mar kept, or exceeded his first number, but the votes 
given to the others fluctuated considerably—after the 
30th ballot, Mr. Safford was withdrawn, and the vote 
stood Lamar 104, Smith 94, and 3 scatlering, and the 
contest was ended. 





Intinois. A full return of the votes given at the 
late election for governor, has the foliowing resulis:— 
For Reynolds 12,963, Kinney 8,958. 





Tur West [InpiA TRAnvE. The St. Andrews, N. B. 
Herald, of October 26, contains some st vere strictures 
upon the British ministry tor their vacillating policy in 
regard to the colonial trade; but the editor says. ‘*We 
are not prepared to say that the present change, if made 
permanent, would ultimately be injurious to this colony.” 
tle then goes on to state the advantages which the Bri- 
tish will enjoy by the opening of our ports. 

‘Phe tonnage duty paid on admission to entry in the 














ports of the United States, is six cents per ton, and on 
ithe Ist of April next, it ceases altogether, so that we 
(think it is the fault of the colonists if they do not mo- 
nopolize the plaister trade entirely. It is expected that 
parliament will lay heavier protecting duties on such ar- 
ticles as those provinces furnish, when imported into 
| the West ludu«s from the United States; this would be 
well enough, if the collection is not, as formerly, evaded. 
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‘‘We are persuaded that the Americans will find that 
they have gained but little by the change. ‘The English 
West Indiamen, on their triangular voyages, as with us, 
will enjoy a large proportion of the carrying trade, so 
that, we are confident, not a single ton will be added to 
the shipping of the U. States, as their coasting trade will 
lose more than the direct trade will gain, The presi- 
dent’s proclamation will be a death blow to the com- 
merce of the Island of St. Thomas, and an island some- 
what nearer to us (Moose) will participate in its ruinous 
effects also, toa certain extent.” 





Woot. The fereign quarterly review has an article 
on the German wool trade, from which we gather the 
toliowing facts: 

From 1814 to 1819, the annual amount of wool import- 
ed into England from Germany increased from 3,595,145 
Ibs. to 4,557,938 Ibs. and in 1828 it was no less than 
23,110,822 Ibs. At the same periods the annual amounts 
of wool imported into England from New South Wales, 
were 32,971—7,284—and 1,603,512 Ibs. Some of the 
New South Wales’ wool is said to be fully equal to the 
best from Saxony.—Great efforts are now made to imn- 
prove the breed of sheep in Russia, as well asin Silesia, 
Bohemia, Poland, &c. Merino’s are also spreading 
into ktaly. Spain has lost her eredit; many of the best 
flocks of merino’s were driven to France by Napoleon’s 
generals, and those that remain have become so degene- 
rate, xs not to be worth more than one-third as much 
as the same stock of shecp in Germany.—The average 
weight of a German merino ficece is from 24 to 3 Ibs. — 
‘The average annual production of wool in England is 
111,160,560 ibs. [Journal of Humanity. 

Mrs. Brown. We find the following tribute to 
the late Mrs. Brown, wite of James Brown, our fate 
minister to France, in a recent number of the Virginia 
Gazelle: 

‘Mrs. Brown was the eldest sister of Mrs, Henry 
Clay, and daughter of col Nathaniel Hart, formerly of 
Hagerstown, Md. and afterwards of Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Brown was a most afiectionate wife and accom- 
plished lady; the writer of this paragraph never saw 
more than one lady who shone in the drawing room su- 
perior to her whose death he is now announcing, and 
not one of a superior order of mind and geodness of 
heart—her charitable donations were munificent. Mr. 
and Mra. Brown were the liberal patrons of merit in 
every class and order of socicty, Whilst ambassador at 
Paris, their hospitable mansion was the rendezvous for 
their countrymen, where was to be seen at all times the 
best Parisiau suciety. No words of ours ean convey an 
idea of the domestic virtues and accomplished urbanity 
of her whose death thousands will mourn. *? 


Mission ‘ro Russia. Mr. Randolph having «abandon- 
ed Russia—scems, as is said, to have left the concerns 
of the United States in charge of John Randolph Clay, a 
minor, or **youth of 20,” as the Richmond Whig observes, 
who was appointed *‘seeretary of legation.” 

In respect to Mr. R. the U.S. ‘Telegraph has the fol- 
lowing supplementary account.— 

“We find that we were mistaken in supposing, as we 
did yesterday, that the president’s permission to Mr, 
Randojph to visit the south o! Krance, had been sent to 
him recently. He wasauthorized dy his original instruc- 
tions,to do so, it the state of his health should make it 


necessary, and the affairs of the mission would admit of 


his temporary absence without injury to the 
service. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF JURORS. Atarecent term of the 
court of common pleas, ai Newport, a jn or was rejected 
beeause he was a treemsason, We find it thus reported 
in the Newport Mercury. 

In case, Benjamin Chase vs. J. C. Borden, which was 
an action of assumpsit for the recovery of money due on 
bouk account, an exeeption was taken to Mr. Bateman 
Munro, one of the drawn jurors, as not qualified to sit 
asa trier in this case. The ground of the objection 
was, that Mr. J. C. Borden, the defendant, was a mem- 
ber of a masonic lodge tm the state of Massachusetts, and 
that the juror objected to was also a mason, and, there- 
fore, disqualified by his masonic obligations to decide 


public 
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impartially between the parties at the bar, one of whom 
only was connected withthe masons. Several witnesses 
were sworn and examined as to the nature of these oaths, 
and particularly how far they are reported with accuracy in 
an anti-masonic publication, called “Light on Masonry.” 
The question was then argued with earnestness and ability 
and the importance of the decision very fully depicted by 
Messrs. Pearce and Turner for the objector; and Hazard 
and Cranston in reply to if. After adjourning to deliberate, 
the court decided, we understand, that the objection 
should be sustained, and the juror withdrawn, One of 
the judges remarking, in a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, that the juror was taken off not beeause he was 
a mason, but on account of the nature of the obligations 
which were in evidence before the court, and where con- 
sidered to conflict with the oath of the juror, as imposed 
upon hin here. 

[Other judges will decide against the competency of 
jurors, because they are anti-masons—and what then?]} 





Naruaniet Bownirea. The French Jtevue Ency- 
clopedique contains the following complimentary notice 
of our distinguished countryman, MWVuathanicl Bowditch. 

“Mecanique Celeste.—By the marquis de La Place 
translated with a commentary, by \Vuthaniel Bowditch, 
L. 1. 1. vol. 1. pp. 746. 4to. Boston, 1829.” 

“This translation of the most remarkable work that 
has for a Jong time appeared in the departments of ma- 
thematical and astronomical science, ought not to be 
viewed merely as a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the illustrious geometrician whom France has recently 
lost. We regard it as an incontestible evidence of the pro- 
gress which the mathematics have made in the United 
States, a country which we have been accustomed to re- 
gard us barren in the purely speculative science. If all 
the branches of human knowledge are cultivated there 
with as much success as this, the stream of instruction 
will fow back towards its source, and the west will shed 
its light uver the east. As-the second volume of this 
translation is to appear in the course of the present year, 
we shall defer any further notice of the work, in order 
that we may give an account of both volumes at once. 
This will oblige us to engage in new mathematical inves- 
tigations; for the indefatigable translator has enlarged 
the original more than one half by the addition of his 
notes and commentaries. hese will reeeive our par- 
ticular attention,” 

Counrosiry. This country abounds with Jakes or 
ponds, from «a few yards to a mile in diameter—the 
banks are sometimes sloping, but generally abrupt. The 
water is often of great depth. <A circumstance occurred 
a few days since which shows the manner in which they 
ave formed. ‘This country is based on a porous shell- 
rock of the most recent, or tertiary formation, which is 
penetrated in every direction by streams of various mag- 
nitades, from the rivulet, to navigable rivers. ‘The 
Waueissa which rises in Jefferson county, is supposed 
to discharge a larger volume of water than James’ river 
at Richmond. ‘The Wakulla is also a considerable river 
at its first appearance. It is supposed to discharge the 
waters of Inke Jackson and the Iamonia. Between the 
fountain of the Wakulla and these lakes, a number of 
smaller ones occur at intervals. The water is deep 
and transparent at all seasons, indicating a constant sup- 
ply and discharge by subterraneous channels, About 
four miles south west from this place, in their vicinity, 
a luke of about half an acre in extent was formed last 
Friday night. We are told that a party were fire-hunt- 
ing deer, and had passed the spot but afew moments 
previously.—The earth which was covered with large 


| trees, fell with a tremendous crash, and the frightened 


huntsmen fled in consternation. The spot has since 
been visited by some gentlemen from this place—they 
state that it is from forty to filty feet trom the surface to 
the water, the depth of which was not ascertamcd. 
‘The banks are pearly perpendicular. The sink is sur- 
rounded by high sand ridges. {florida Advocate. 

Exenisi. A letter from an American gentlemen at 
Paris, under date of September 18, says: 

“You would be astonished to witness the ignorance 
that prevails in Europe, with regard to our country, and 
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its institutions. Its extent and resources are beyond 
their comprehension. 

zie; and they cannot understand how twenty-four sove- 
reignties can form one, and yet each retain its own 
sovereignty. A surgeon in the British army, asked me 
what was the general language of the country. I replicd 
that the Mohawk was the native language, but that those 
who were caught carly, and tamed young, sometimes 
talked English. To another Hinglishman, who asked 
the same question, I replied we talked the American 
language—a kind of antique English, such as was writ- 
ten by Addison and Johnson, and spoken by Burke and 
Pitt, bat which [ cou!d fot recognize as the legitimate 
English which I heard in common use in Bogland. A 
Yorkshireman, who. was. my fellow traveiler on the top 
of a coach, upon learning Fk was an American, complhi- 
mented me by saying, “Yees tallks ez gude Hinglish az 


hiduz.”? ¢*¥ees sur, hand hize cum to ¥orkshire, said 
¥, tu perfect my hedication.” 





NULLIFICATION ExrpounpDED. In the distriet repre- 
sented by Mr. Barnwell, a member of congress from 
South Carolina, a public dinner was recently given to 
him, and the member delivered a long speech, of which 
the following extract is a passage:— 

“By a law of the United States, the non-intercourse 
aw, the president was authorised to prevent, by armed 
force, the intrusion of the whites upon the Indians. Yet, 
when Georgia becume dissatisfied, and justly so, with 
the conduct of the government, when she tecame assurec 
that the Indian titles would never be extinguished, what 
was her remedy? She ebrogated, shenu'l: fied, the treaty; 
she reverted to her original sovereign right over her soil; 
und extended, in defiance of all treaties, of all laws, her 
own jurisdiction over all persons within her limits. And 
what was the result? Disunion? No! The tempest did 
rumble at a distance, but those fearless champions trem- 
bied not at its threatenings, and it passed away, Blood- 
shed? No! ‘The crash of arms was heard—the tocsin of 
violence was sounded—but Georgia’s patriots were ready 
at their posts, their feet were planted upon her bounda- 
ry;and their firm and lofty defiance achieved at once 
what their petitions, remonstrances and appeals, had for 
years attempted in vain. ‘They triumphed! Here then, 
ss a precedent: here was nullification: nullification of 
a treaty of congress —of a law of congress—of the pre- 
t-nded law of the land.—Vhis is a precedent familiar to 
all, It is one on which we may confidently depend.” 


It will be recollected, however, that president .ddams 
resisted this nullificatory process, and in his message 
to congress, of the 5th Feb, 1827, said— 

“Intimations had been given that, should they (the 
surveyors) meet with interruption, they would, at all 
hazards, be sustained by the military foree of the state; 
in which event, if the military force of the union should 
have been employed to enforce its violated law, a confl:et 
must have ensued, which would, in itself, have inflicted 
a wound upon the union, and have presented the aspect 
of one of these confederated states at war with the rest. 
Auxious, above all, to avert this state of things, yet, 
at ihe same time, impressed with the deepest conviction 
af wy own duty to take care that the law shall be exe- 
cuted, and the faith of the nation preserved, I have used, 
of the means entrusted tu the executive for that purpose, 
only those which, without resorting to military force, 
may vindicate the sanctity of the law by the ordinary 
ageney of the judicial tribunals. 

“Tt ought not, however, to be disguised, that the act 
of the legislature of Georgia, under the construction 
given toit by the governor of that state, and the surveys 
made, or attempted, by his authority, beyond the boun- 
dary secured by the treaty of Washington, ot April last, 
to the Creek Indians, are in chrect violation of the 
supreme law of the land, set forth in a treaty, which has 
received all the sanctions provided by the consiilution, 
which we have been sworn to support und maintain. 

“In the present instance, it is my duty to say, that if 
the legislative and executive authoritics of the state of 
G: orgia should persevere in acts of encroachment upon 
the territories secured by «a solemn treaty to the Indians, 
aad the laws of the union remain unaltered, a super: 
added vbligation, even higher than that of human autho- 























au facctious story. 


rity, will compel the executive of the United States to en- 
Our government is a perfect puz- | force the laws, and fulfil the duties of the nation, by all 


the force committed for that purpose to his charge, 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 

The bank of Salisbury, Maryland, a vew institution, 
has just commenced operations. 

Resignation. Fhat was a christian expression of one 
of the martyrs to his persecutors, ‘‘you take a life from 
me that I cannot keep, and bestow a life upon me that [ 
cannot lose—which is as if you should rob me of coun- 
ters, and furnish me with gold. ”’ 

Un-royal. The new queen of England is said to pos- 
sess the unroyal quality of promptly paying her debts, 
and also because that she has resolved not to receive any 
woman of tainted character at her court. ‘This is se- 
vere! 

Naval. It is stated in the Norfolk Beacon, that or- 
ders have been given by the navy department to fit out 
the sloops of war Falmouth and Vincennes, now lying 
at our navy yates immediately for service, It is under- 
stood that the frigates Potomae at Norfolk, and Consti- 
tution at Boston, are undergoing repairs preparatory. to 
being put in commission, 

A dinner party. ‘The English beat us, and perhaps 
every other nation, in the vastness of their dinners.— 
‘The most extensive dinner ever given in England, was 
that of lord Romney to the Kent volunteers, when the 
late king reviewed them at his lordship’s seat, near 
Maidstone. ‘Phe length of the tables was 13,333 yds. or 
seven miles anda half, and the boards of which they 
were made cost 1,500 pounds, Of the meat and drink 
we have no account, but they doubtless corresponded in 
quantity to the length of table. 

Murder. As a Mr. Edes, of Pink county, Alabama, 
was silting in his own house, by the side of his wife, he 
was shot deal by some person from without. A man 
named Gormond, a step-son of Mr, Edes, was arrested 
for the offence. 

Large donation. It is stated in the Cincinnati Ame- 
rican, that drihur Tappan, esy. of New York, bas 
made a donation of twenty thousand dollars to the Lane 
seminary, a Presbyterian imstitution in Cincinnati. 

An old press. na note, by the editors of the United 
States Gazette, referring to the ancient village of Ep/- 
rata, situated in Lancaster county, in this state; the tact 
is noted that ‘tone of the first printing presses introduc- 
ed into the state,” was located in that village. As a 
small item of history connected with our profession, we 
have to add, that the identical press in question, became 
the property of the editor of this paper in 1804,—He 
caused the wood-work to be renewed, and removed it to 
Meadville in the fall of that year, It was the frst 
printing press introduced into this state, north west 
of the Allegheny river, and from which the frst sheet 
issued in this region. All the continental money, issued 
by congress, while in session at Lancaster and York, 
during the revolutionary war, was struck upon it. This 
religne of antiquity is now, we believe, the property of 
Mr. Purvianee, of the neighboring county of Warren, 
and from which the Union, a very respectable sheet, is 
issucd—long may it continue to administer ta the wel- 
fare, prosperity and happiness of the Union. 

| Crawford M-ssengcr. 

[The editor of the Register, tor many months, worked 
atu press, (then belonging to himself), said to have been 
the firs’, or one of the first, that Franklin owned, which 
was likely enough from. its appearance. He parted 
w.th it many years ago, and often regretted it since. ] 

Ladies’ dresses. Miss Bartolozzi, sister of Madame 
Vestris, was on Wednesday exemined at the insolvent 
debtors’ court. It appeared that within the last few 
years she had contracted debts to the amount of nearly 
2,000/., principally for stage dresses. Within one year, 
her debt for shoes amounted to upwards of 100].; for 
millinery in two years there was an item in her schedule 
of 3401. to one tradesman; to another 400/.;and toa Mr. 
Gironardo, within the last year, for various articles of 
clothing, between 8 and 900/, ‘The lady was discharged. 
{ London paper. 
Good nature. Louis XLV., in a gay party at Ver- 
sailles, thought he perceived an opportunity of relating 
He commenced, but ended the tale 
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‘abruptly and insipidly. One of the company soon af- 
terwards leaving the room, the king said, ‘‘Lam sure 
you must all have observed how very uninteresting my 
anecdote was, {did not recollect till I began, that the 
turn of the narrative reflected very severely on the im- 
mediate ancestor of the prince of Armignac, wlio has 
just quitted us;.and on this, as on every other occasion, 
i think it ‘far better to spoil a good story than distress a 
worthy man.”’ 

Old persons, ec. There are, at this time, living on 
‘one farm, in Pitt county, N. Carolina, five persons, the 
aggregate of whose ages is 410 years—the olilest being 
1100, and the youngest 70 years old. In the same family 
is a bible 217 years old. { Wash. Times. 

Important to lawyers. ‘The court of the king’s bench 
lately decided in England, that where an attorney ac- 
cepts a retainer for managing a case, he is bound to car- 
ry it to trial, even though his client may not furnish him 
with sufficient funds at the time. 

Brazilian bonds. Official information has been re- 
-ceived at the department of state, that the Brazilian 
‘bonds given in the American prize cases, which were set- 
tled with the government of his imperial majesty, the 
‘emperor of Brazil, by Mr. William ‘Tudor, late charge 
d’atfaires of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, and 
‘became due on the 28th of August last, were punctually 
paid to Mr. Wright, consul of the United States at that 
‘eapital. [U. & Tel. 

Franklin college, at Athens, Geo. (a new and large 
building), was destroyed by fire on the morning of the 
23d ult. ‘The old college was saved, though much en-: 

-dangered. 

The chesnut tree. The age of this tree is said to rival 
‘that of the oak, while it is not inferior in the durability 
of its wood. There isa chesnut tree at ‘lortworth, in 
Gloucestershire, England, that was kuown as a bounda- 
ry mark in the reign of king John. ‘This tree was then 
believed to be more than 506 years old, making its age 
at this time above 1,100 years. The diameter of its 
trunk is 15 feet, and it still bears fruit. 

Cuvier, the celebrated French naturalist, is said to 

have dissected an insect which, though but an inch long 
contained 494 pairs of muscles, connected with as many 
nerves, and 40,000 antenne. 
- Juggernaut, It is said that the English East India 
company has, during the last i6 or 17_years, derived a re- 
venue of one million pounds sterling ‘from the worship- 
pers at Juggernaut. 

Ata late meeting of the court of proprietors, a mo- 
tion was made todo away the tribute, on the ground 
that the continuing of it would be sanctioning idol- 
worship. The motion wus rejected by a large ma- 
jority!!! 

British West Indies. ‘The value of imports into the 
United Kingdom from the British West Indies, was 
£7,932,000 in 1825, and £9,497,000 in 1828. 

The card manufactory, of Messrs. W. Whittemore 
and company, at West Cambridge, near Boston, with all 
its apparatus, was lately destroyed by fire. Loss 
$30,000, besides the employment that it gave to a large 
number of persons. 

Ancient clothing. ‘The countess of Moira, in a letter 
published in the Archwologia, mentions that a human 
body was found under moss, 11 feet deep, on an estate 

in ireland, belonging to the earl. The body was com- 
pletely clothed in garments made of hair, which were 
tresh and not at all decayed; and though hairy vest- 
ments evidently point to. a period extremely remote, be- 
fore the introduction of sheep and the-use of wool, yet 
the body and the clothes were no way impaired. 

Letters. Upwards of 8,000 letters were received at 
our post office, from the different vessels which arrived 
in the course of one day. This is believed to be the 
greatest number ever received in one day. [N. Y. Gaz. 

Cooper's new novel. We ave glad to learn that Mr. 
Cooper’s new novel—/he Water-Witch, or the Skimmer 
of the Seas—will be published here, by Messrs. Carey 
and Lea, early in Deeeniber, { Nat. Gaz. 

(this work has been spoken of in high terms of com- 

mendation. We “suppose” it is an account of some 
Battimore-built schooner—perhaps of that from which 
the whole British islands were declared in a state of 
blockade, during the late war!} 


}:tionary battle grounds. 


Ohio county, Virginia, has 14,985 white inhabitants, 
361 slaves, 193 free people of color, 109 aliens,.7 deaf 
and dumb, and 1 blind—total 15,544. 

Increase since 1820—6,265 whites, 152 free colored 
persons, and 358 decrease slave population, 
73 per cent. 

Seduction. In an aggravated case lately before the 
court in Kent county, Maryland, damages were awarded 
to the amount of 2,083 dollars—the whole supposed va- 
lue of the real and personal property of the seducer. 

Crook’s factory. Vhe cotton mill in Baltimore, 
known by this name, was sold on the 10th inst. at auc- 
tion, for $31,500. 

Died, at Greenwich, Conn. on the 6th inst. capt. ZZen- 
ry Waring, aged 88, a brave soldier of the revolution. 

Competition. Worcester cattle show todk place on 
the 13th ult. ‘The following is from the report on ma- 
nulactures: A bed-spread made by Miss Caroline Hen- 
shaw, of Leicester, when three years of age, came in 
close competit:on with a bed quilt made by Mrs. Sarah 
Dunsmoier, of West Bolston, at the age of eighty-feur. 
Either of them would do great credit to persons in ‘the 
meridian of life. [M. E. Farmer. 

Valuable cargo. The ship Talahassee, cleared this 
day for Liverpool, has a cargo of 1,910 bales Upland 
cotton, vaiued at $67,528 94. {[ Char. Pat. 

Canal tolls. ‘Che Albany Argus states that the tolls 
collected on the state canats up to the Ist of September, 
amount to $514,000 being about $100,000 more than 
were collected in the same period Jast year. 

Great devidend, ‘Yhe American tnsurance Compans, 
of this city, yesterday declared a dividend of twelve per 
cent. for the last six months, payable on the first of De- 
cembermext. This company has been in operation fif- 
teen years and six months, and dns never failed in mak- 
ing regular semi-annusl dividends. The ‘original stock- 
holders have received in that time, over and above the 
subscription price of the stoek 1,560,000 dollars, which 
is upwards of 20 per cent. per annum. The capital of 
the company is 5U0,000 dollars. <A better rate of inte- 
rest cannot be desired. [JV. ¥. Post. 
dmportant canals in Russia. ‘Three most important 
works of this kind are at present executing; the “canal 
of the Windawa,” which will unite that stream with the 
Niemen; another canal which will unite the Niemen 
with the Vistula; and a third, which will form a june- 
tion between the Volga and the Moskwa. ‘The whole 
of the three were commenced in 1825, and will be short- 
ly thrown open for navigation, { Athenzum. 

University a Munich. I is mentioned im a letter of 
the 20th of August, that during the winter session of 
1830-1, one hundred and eighty-seven courses of lec- 
tures will be delivered by eighty-seven professors and 
teachers!—to wit, in theology, 17 courses by six lectu- 
rers; in law, 26 by thirteen; in economy, 16 by seven; 
in medicine, 51 by two-and twenty; and in philosophy, 
77 by thirty-nine. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
faculty of theology, which is the most important, and 
the courses which are most numerously uttenticd, should 
be physically weaker than even its economical col- 
league. [ Tbid. 

The cojfin of col. Willett, who died recently in the 
city of New York, was made of pieces of wood, col- 
lected by himse}f many years ago from different revolu- 
The corpse,in compliance with 
a written request of the deceased, was habited in a com- 
plete suit of ancient citizen’s apparel, including an old 
fashioned three-cornered hat, which had been preserved 
for that purpose. Jt is estimated that several thousand 
persons passed through the house for the purpose of 
viewing the remains. 

The national read from Vandalia to the eastern boun- 
dary of Lilinois, has recently been = under contract, on 
terms falling considerably within the appropriation made 
by congress. The distance, in a straight line from Van- 
dalia to the state line, is about ninety miles, and the 
route of the road is so direct that it exceeds that dis- 
tance less than one mile. 

Negro colony in Canada. 


Jnocreasc, 


The free negroes whe 


left C.ncinnat: about a year ago, lave obtained a grant 
of 25,000 acres of land, in Upper Canada, about 850 
miles from Detroit, for which they are to 





pay 150 cents 


per acre. eir children 


They are abovt.700 in all, T 
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attend the free schools, gratis. They are gathering 
strength rapidly. The Quakers of Ohio had prevented 
much suffering by the donation of 700 dollars to them, 
last winter, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
Paris papers of the 13th—London of 15th October. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The British revenue shews a comparative deficiency in 
the last quarter of £188,854—chiefly in the excise. 

Many changes in the ministry, &c. are speculated on. 

‘The working classes are pretty fully employed, 
but at wages that will hardly “‘keep soul and body to- 
gether.” 

FRANCE, 

The chamber of deputies have seriously taken up the 
proposition for an abolishment of the punishment of 
death. The following brief account of the debate which 
took place upon this subject on the 9th cf October, is 
from the correspondent of the London Courier. It will 
be seen that the proposition was considerably modified, 
so that capital punishments are not to be entirely dis- 

nsed with, 

Public attention is much roused in Paris to-day, on 
account of an important debate that took place last night 
in the chamber of deputies, respecting the tofal and im- 
mediate abolition of capital punishment.——This question 
originated in a motion of M. de ‘Tracy, an enlightened 
disciple of the La Rochefoucault school, and son of the 
count de Tracy, author of several works of metaphysics. 
The motion was sent to a special committee, ‘The 
opinion of the committee was, that the motion ought to 
pass; but that the question had so many bearings, that 
the decision of the house ought to be postponed tll next 
session. ‘he debate took place yesterday. A most 
remarkable speech wa: delivered by M. Keratry, a 
man ofa firm honest mind, and one of our best writers. 
He proposed en amendment, that the house should ad- 
dress the crown, in order to obtain from the king « pro- 
position of a law abolishing the pain of death for a great 
many offences, and especially for all political crimes. 
He was supported by gen. Lafayette. M. Girod L’Ain, 
prefect de police of Paris, insisted on a total abolition, 
on the ground of his personal knowledge, (having been 
twenty years @ magistrate) of the inefficacy of the pun- 
ishment of death, The house admitted, however, M. 
Keratry’s amendment, and an address was agreed upon. 
The decision on the motion divided the house in the 
proportion of 229 aguinst 21. 

The urgency with whieh the decision was pressed for- 
ward, seems to indicate that the project is a humane one, 
designed especially to save the ex-ministers frem execu- 
tion, as no doubt of their conviction is entertained. 

The following articie from the Jdonifeur of the 10, 
shows in how favorable a manncr the address was re- 
ceived by the king:— 

The punishmen: of death.--The king has received the 
grand deputation charged to present him the address, 
adopted yesterday by the chamber of deputies. A great 
number of members accompanied the deputation. All 
the ministers were present to the right and left of the 
king, who was seated upon the throne. The president 
having read the address, his majesty replied, 

**Gentlemen,—-I receive with great satisfaction the 
address which you have presented to me. ‘The senti- 
ments to which you give expression, have been a long 
time in my heart. Witness, from my earliest years, of 
the frightful abuse of the punishment of death i politi- 
cal matters, and of all the evils which have resulted 
from it to France and humanity, I have constantly and 
warmly advocated its abolition, ‘The remembrance ot 
these times of disaster, and the melancholy feelings 
which oppress me when I turn my thoughts to them, 
will afford you a sure pledge of the eagerness with which 
I shall hasten to lay before you a project of law con- 
formably to your views.—-With respect to mine, they 
will never be completely fulfilled until we have entirely 
effaced trom our code all those rigors and penalties st 
which humunity, and the present state of society, re- 
volt.” 

The question will now be looked upon by the French 
people, says the London Sun, as the king’s own, as 
one in which he is himself personally intcrested; and 





we doubt not his excessive pupularty will enable him 
tu carry it through. Lafayette, too, is warmly interest- 
ed in its favor, and his opinions deservedly carry great 
weight. Stil it cannot be denied that a vast mass of 
the people are bent on secing the severest measure of 
justice dealt out to the ex-ministers [especially Polignac], 
and that in the event of their disappointment, much acri- 
monious party-spirit will be brought into play. 

Sweden has acknowledged the king of the French. 

There sre 2,500 battalions of national guards in 
France. ‘The 2,500 battalions present a foree of 
1,500,000, or 1,400,000. 500,000 have already been 
armed, 300,000 men are completely armed and equip- 
ped, 1,780 companies of sapeurs, 400 of cavalry. 

The number of barricades erected at Paris during the 
three days of July amounts to 4,055; the number of 
flag stones removed to 3,124,000. ‘The repairing has 
cost 250,000 francs. 

The new elections about to take place in France 
excited much speculation, but no great anxicty. 

A part of the army at Algiers was to be withdrawn-- 
as not requisite for the safety of the conquest. 

The ambassador at Constantinople has raised the 
tri-colored flag, at his palace. 

‘There are some Frenchmen in whom the habits of po- 
liteness are so strong, that on no occasion do they de- 
viate from them. During the recent revolution, the 
rooms occupied by an English gentlemen who resided at 
Paris, were visited by some Frenchmen of respectable 
appearance, who, after having knocked at his door and 
apologized for the intrusion, begged, in the most polite 
manner, *quil leur seroit permis de tuer quelques Suisses 
de la fenctre de sa masion,”—that he would permit them 
to shoot a few Swiss from the window. He could scarce- 
ly have refused any request urged in so easy and polite 
amanner. ‘*Volantiers, messteurs; tant que vous vot- 
dre,” was the reply—‘*Most willingly, gentlemen; as 
many as you please.” ‘They accordingly stationed them- 
selves at the windows, and did shoot a tew. 

[ Correspondent of the Examiner. 

Paris October 12. Yesterday, at the review by gen. 
Lafayette, Douelle, one of the battalion of La Villette, 
came from the ranks, and harangued the general in these 
terms: **Permit me, general, in the midst of the uni- 
versal delight which your presence occasions, to ex- 
press, in particular, the joy which I feel. Iam the last 
soldier of the army which you commanded, and which 
you addressed, on being forced to quit us in September, 
1792. ‘Yhis painful remembrance is obliterated when 


‘LT think of the tripple alliance which you now form with 


Philippe L. and the tri-colored flag.” 

The general, with his natural affability, shook the 
chasseur by the hand, and told him that he was glad to 
meet with one of his old comrades. 

GERMANY. 

Disturbances are rather increasing than were subsiding. 

Extensive reformations seem probable. 
ITALY. 

Parts of this country are much agitated, The tri-color 
had been hoisted in Tuseany—but order was restored 
for the present, as the military wisely kept aloof from the 
people. 

SWITZERLAND 

Is disturbed—espeeially in Berne, Basle and Zurich; 

but we have no particulars. 
SPAIN. 

‘The people of Spain were highly excited—though as 
yet no important events had happened. There is a mighty 
mass of rumors and reports, not worth the trouble of 
arranging them. Mina does not yet appear to have col- 
lected an innposing force on the northern frontier. 

MEXICO, 

The civil war has not yet ended. Accusations and 
executions are numerous, still, Among others gen. Vic- 
toria has been put to death—and gen. Guerrero had been 
summoned to appear for trial—alias, to be executed. 

PORTUGAL, 

‘The usurper yet retains his power—-to do mischief. 
We have horrible accounts of his imprisonments, expor- 
tations and murders. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

(Ilaving sufficiently given in the detail the events in 

Beigiam, to shew the spirit and principle by which they 
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were brought about—we shall be more brief in our no- 
tices of future incidents. } 

The king has issued the following ferrtdle proclama- 
tiun: 

‘We, William, &c.—To al! to whom these presents 
shall come greeting. Faithful to the oath taken to the 
constitution, in pursuance of the obligation which we 
have to fulfil with regard to our subjects, we have em- 
ployed in vain every method of pacifying the armed re- 
volt which has taken place in the southern provinces, 
Finding it impossible in consequence of events which 
have fullowed each other with the greatest rapidity, to 
protect the loyal inhabitants of those provinces against 
the overwhelming force brought against them (over- 
magt), we feel that it is necessary to turn our undivided 
attention to that part of our kingdom whose loyalty to 
our house and to the institutions of a well organized 
social condition, has been displayed in so positive a man- 
ner. You see with what rapidity the conduct, to which 
a multitude deserving pity has been driven, has produc- 
ed terrible disasters. Your prudence,—your fidelity to 
your duties,—your attachment to honor,—and above all, 
your belief in the existence of a God, who punishes in- 
justice,—have prevented you from being carried away by 
the tempest. The maintenance of that liberty which 
the united Low Countries have enjoyed during centuries, 
would then perhaps for ever be impossible and your 
ruin had been certain. Inhabitants of the loyal country, 
your strength is wanted at present for the protection of 
your country. ‘The situation of the kingdom requires 
that a general arming should take place, and that your 
energy should be employed in preserving all that you 
hold dear and sacred. The fundamental law declares 
that in circumstances similar to those in which we are 
now, it is one of the first duties of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom to take up arms. ‘This order is in accordance 
with your wishes. ‘l’o arms, then, at the pressing de- 
mand of your sovereign! ‘lo arms for the cause of or- 
der and the laws! ‘lo arms under the protection of Al- 
mighty God, who has so often saved the Low Countries 
and the house of Orange from the greatest dangers. 

“We shall order the governors of towns and com- 
munes to take immediately such measures as will give 
the greatest facilities to the speedy equipment of volun- 
teers, in the mode best adapted to the objects to be ef- 
fected in different localities. ‘They will shortly receive 
from us the necessary instructions. 

Hague, October 7,” 

This roused the Hollanders a little, and a few volun- 
teers offered theraselves. The prince of Orange, xt 
Antwerp, also issued a proclamation, addressed to the 
Belgians, as being provisonally charged with the go- 
vernment, promising that, on submission, they should 
have a distinct administration composed only of them- 
selves, &c. 

The Dutch accounts say that these proclamations had 
much effect—but the Belgians were exceedingly busy in 
arranging a government for themselves, disregarding all 
the promises of the prince. Indeed, the project of a 
constitution has already been offered. All the acts of 
the king had been nullified. ‘The merchants of Am- 
sterdam have closed their purses, and much pecuniary 
embarrassment had befallen the king, 

{t seems that gen. Van Ulallen had retired from the 
command at Brussels, being succeeded by gen. Duvi- 
vicrs, of Mons, who is highly spoken of. ‘Che Belgians 
shew avery strong disposition to rest their detence only 
in the hands of natives. ‘hey had rejected the offered 
services of many foreigners; but a proclamation has is- 
sued inviting “home” those of the Belgians who belong 
to the army of the king. 

Liege had surrendered—the citadel of Ghent still 
held cut. The tri-color floats on almost every part of 
Belgium. 

France has given new indications that she will not in- 
terfere in the affairs of Netherlands, unless to protect 
the people in the management of their own coneeris. 
It was strongly reported at Ostend, t1th October, that 
15,000 Prussian woops had entered Belgium, to be 
speedily followed by other strong: bodies of soldiers. 

Ve much doubt this iutelligenee. 

The ultimate result of the Belgie ‘vevolution, eannot 
be guessed. There ure many speculations in the Lon- 

















don and Paris papers concerning it—but much discord 
in opinions, as well as to facts. 


From the Courier des Pays-Bus of October 13th, 


The provisional government of Belgium: central come 
mittee. 

With reference to the commission intrusted with the 
preparation of a constitution for Belgium, and to pro- 
pose an ordinance to regulate the elections of a national 
convention: 

Taking into consideration that the conyention sum- 
moned to determine with respect to the interests of Bel- 
gium, ought to be a true national representation, it is 
therefore now necessary to adopt a direct and liberal 
system of election. 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration that circum- 
stances demand the prompt assembling of the eonven- 
tion, and that a system of clection, which should retain 
nothing of the foundation of the ancient electoral sys- 
tem, would occasion delay, and that the mode of elec= 
tion in which we shall now proceed is only temporary - 
It is decreed, 

I. The national conventions shall be composed of 200 
deputies. 

II. he members of the national convention shall be 
chosen directly by the citizens. 

OF ELECTORS. 

Jil. To constitute an clector, it is necessary, 

1. To be a Belgian by birth or naturalization, or to 
have resided six years in Belgium. 

2. To be at least 25 years of age. 

3. To pay the proportion of contributions which the 
usages of the several towns and districts have appointed, 
according to the respective localities, for admission to 
the electoral colleges. 

4. To form the electoral census, spoken of in the 
preceding article, there shall be reckoned to each elec- 
tor the direct taxes which he pays throughout Belgium, 

‘We omit the 5th and 6th articles, as being of no par- 
ticular interest to our readers. } 

7. The following are, in like manner, electors, with- 
out any electoral census being required of them, provi- 
ded they fulfil the two first conditions of article 3.-- 
Counsellors, judges of the tribunals, justices of peace, 
advocates, attornies, notaries, doctors of law, in science, 
in letters and philosophy, of medicine, surgery, or mide 
wifcry. 

8. he clections shall take place by administrative 
districts. o 

9. The electors shall assemble at the elections in the 
administrative district where they have their actual do- 
micile. 

OF ELIGIBLES. 

10. Every citizen of at least 25 years complete, a 
Belgian by birth, or, having obtained the right of natu- 
ralization, may be a deputy to the national convention, if 
he isa resident of Belgium. All strangers who had es- 
tublished their domicile in Belgium, previously to the 
formation of the ci-devant kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and who have continucd to reside therein, are considered 
as natives, 

il. It is not required that the deputy shall have his 
domicile in the province for which he shall be elected. 


Latest—Paris dates of the 19th Oct. 

Some disturbances are mentioned in certain parts of 
France—but it does not appear that they would “amount 
to much.” 

The proceedings aguinst the ex-ministers were gradu- 
ally going on, It would probably be a long time before 
they shall be concluded. Polignac and his associates 
were exrelully insprisoned——but well treated. The mass 
of the people seem exceedingly anxious that they should 
all be put to death; and it is stated in the Temps of the 
18th Oct. thatthe project of abolishing the punishment 
of death will not be brought forward under two years. If 
so--the ex-ministers will, probably, suffer. 

“A dark plot” for the overthrow of all the “powers 
that be? in Germany, is said to have been <liscovered, 
The people of Hesse had been pacified, for the present. 

Measures had been taken to prevent natiscs of France 
irom entering Belgium—and pareels of arms had been 
seized. A strict neutrality is designed to be preserved. 
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A good many houses, 
in France. 

The law had passed in France, making an appropria- 
tion of 80,000,000 franes, to be employed in advances to 
the mereantile and manufacturing interests. It Was op- 
posed, as being directly in oppocition to the sound maxims 
of political economy, which leaves trade in all its 
branches to regulate itsel/, and also as being a dangerous 

wrecedent that would ultimately lead to the ruin of the 
Rasbece of the state. The law was adopted, 61 to 12. 
The ‘‘let-us-alone” being in the minority. 

Many of the French troops were sick at Algiers. Bona 
had submitted, though there was some fighting with the 
Arabs—who attacked furiously and lost a large number 
of men. The French, however, had a well organized 
force of 1,000 Arabs. ‘They are pursuing the policy of 
the British in the East Indies. 

The Austrian fands are at a very low price—and much 
distress had ensued in consequence. 

‘The pope yet firmly resisted all entreaties to acknow- 
ledge Don Miguel. 

There is nothing important trom the Netherlands—but 
it wouk! seem as if some negotiations were about to be 
commenced; There was no more fighting, reported. 


of large business, have fled | 





CULTIVATION OF SUGAR. 

The following is a summary of the facts brought out 
by a committee of the agricultural society of Baton 
Rouge, in consequence of certain queries propounded 
by Mr. H. H. Gurley, one of the representatives in 
congress, from the state of Louisiana,* 














The gross product of one hand, ona well regulated 
sugar estate, is put down at the cultivation of five acres, 
producing 50.0 Ibs. sugar, and 125 gals. molasses—the 
former valued, on the spot, at 54 cents per Ib. and the 
datter at 18 cents per gal. —together $297 50. 

The annual expense of each hand, including wages 
paid, trorses, mules and oxen—physician’s bills, &c. is 
105 dollars. An estate with 80 negroes, annually costs 
8,330 dollars. The items are as follows: sall meat, 
spirits 830; clothing of all sorts 1200; medical attend- 
ance and metieires 400; Indian corn 1000; overseer and 
sugar maker’s salary, LOGO; taxes, 500; annual loss on a 
capital of 50,000 dollars in negroes, at 24 per cent. £250; 
horses and oxen 1590; repairs of boilers 550; do. of 
ploughs, carts, &e. S00—total 8,330. 

#ilteen acres are required tor each hand—é for cultiva- 
tion in cane, 5 in fallow, or rest, and 5 in wood-land. 
The annual consumption of wood, on an estate worked 
by 80 negroes, is 800 cords. “I'wo crops of cane are ge- 
wevally made in succession on the same land, one of 
plant cane, the other of ratoon—it then lies fallow two 
years, or is planted in corn or peas. One hand will tend 
§ acres, besides cutting his proportion of wood and 
ploughing 24 acres of fallow ground, 

The capital vested in 1200 acres of Iand, with its 
stock ‘of staves, horses, mules and working oxen, is es- 
timated at $147,200. One-third, or 400 acres, being cul- 
tivated in cane, yiclds 400,000 Ibs, at 54 cents, and 
10,000 gals. molasses at 18—together $25,800—deduct 








_ ™Since this article was in type, we have first seen a 
letter from the ss#me commitice, dated Baton Rouge, 
Sept. 25, 1830, end addressed to Mr. Ingham, secretary 
‘of Ye treasary. It refers to the report made in reply 
to Mr. Gurley’s queries, from which our iierms are ex- 
tracted,—but says, that the committee ‘twas deceived 
“by the abundant and exteaordinary crop of 1828—a year 
‘“unexampled, and probably never to be equalled in this 
**country—we magnified the produce and passed super- 
freinbly Over many expenses, and considered as naught 
‘the atinusl accidents,’ by colds, and trosts and winds, 
&e. And, in fine, they Ghmk that the produce of 1830, 
‘recording to the quantity of acres cultivated, will not be 
more than one-half that of 1528. Sowe other import- 
ant facts are mentioned, which we have not time to no- 
tices nor is it Of mmmeh present interest that we should,—— 
for they donot affect the prineiple or tendency of our 
remarks, It is sufficient, that tte committee now ad- 
mit the highest rate of income, at only see per cent. 
per annum--whereas the rate of mterest on money, if 
borrowed in Louisiana, ts fen per cent.. We shall, how- 
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unnual expenses a8 before, 8,530, leaving an apparent 
profit of 15,470—or 10 3-7 per cent. as interest on the 
investment. 

The capital in sugar estates in Louisiana is estimated 
ut 45,000,000 dollurs—3S1 millions for the old sugar es- 
tablishments, and 14 for the 214 new works that went 
into operation in.1829. Such capital, 25 years ago, did 
not exceed 20 millions. 

The Louisiana sugar yields from 30 to $5 per cent. in 
refining—that of the West Indies from 45 to 50, 

The following notes are added: 


" st. Statement of interest at 10 3-¥ per cent. on capi-+ 
tal. 


1206 acres at 50 dollars, 


$60,000 

80 hands, at $600, and charges, 50,000 

40 pairs of work-oxen at $50 per pair, 2,000 

40 horses at 100 dollars each, 4,000 

A horizontal sugar mill, 4,000 
2 setts of boilers necessary for a plantation of 

400 acres, at 1500 dollars each, 5,000 


Buildings, viz: sugar house, mill, curing house, 


22,000 
12 carts at 100 dollars each, 1,200 
30 ploughs at 10 dollars each, 300 
1 pair ot timber wheels at $200, hoes, spades, 
axes, harrows, scythes, &c. 700 
$147,200 
2d. Statement of gross product. 
1,000 Ibs, of sugar per acre, at 54 cents per lb. $55 00 
25 gallons molasses at 18 cents, 4 50 
Total, $59 50 
per acre, multiplied by 400 acres, 400 
Give, $23,8 
Deduct annual expenses, 8,330 





Leaves nett, $15,470 
Yielding an interest of 10 3-7 per cent. on the capital of 


147,200 dollars, as calculated for a sugar plantation of 
1,200 acres, cultivated by 80 hands. 

‘The whole crop of Louisiana, [1828] as added up in Aug, 
1829, was 88,878 hhds. sugar, of 1000 Ibs. each; about 
60,000 hhds. of which were sent from Louisiana to her 
sister states by sea—the rest sent up the river, or con- 
sumed in the state and its neighborhood, 

‘the imported sugars consumed in the United States 
in 1829 were about 5% millions of pounds; 63 millions 
being received and 12 millions exported: and, in the 
treasury documcnts, the drown sugar imported, is put 
down as costing 54 cents per Ib. 

There were about 700 sugar plantations in Louisiana, 
at the end of last year. ‘he number has been con- 
siterably increased since, because of the “diminishin 
price of cotton,” asthe society says. It is also shndrted, 
that they have been compelled to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, on account of the ravages of insects— 
that the lands are not fitted for growing wheat, barley, 
&e. or the vme or the olive, because of general hu- 
midity, or intense heat; and that, as “cotton must be for- 
seken at last,”’—Louisiausa, with her sugar cultivation 
destroyed, would soon be a vast forest of useless trees— 
chiefly the magnoha, rejected even as fuel for steam- 
boats! It is adinitted, that the climate of the West In- 
dies is better filted for the growth of cane than Louisiana 
—in the former, the crops proceed throughout the year, 
uninterrupted, &c. 

‘The allowance of 10 3-7 per cent. for interest on capi-+ 
tal as above, scems only gained, as represented to us, on 
plantations uncoommonly well managed; and the value 
ot the planter’s own time, or bis personal and family 
expenses, is not added. ‘he New Orleans Argus, gives 
the following as the nett and gross income of one of the 
best and most profitable establishments in the state, from 
1824 to 1828, and it appears that the nett incume on 
$150,000 capital, was no mrove than 6 70-50 per cent. per 
annum. 











ever, make room ‘tor thisetter.at an early day. 


Gross procecds. Expenses. Nett proc’ds. 
1824, $4,336 $3,834 $499 
1825, 11,705 4,975 6,730 
1826, 10,699 4,392 6,227 
1827, 14.694 3,028 11,666 
1828, 12 $19 4,944 7,875 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS, Ke, 

From the preceding it appears— 

That the crop of Louisiana, in 1828, was about 90 
millions of pounds of sugar, and 2,250,000 galions of 
tmuolasses, on which, LF the duties on like articles im- 
ported was a **tax on consumers,” as is pretended, the 
people of other states paid to the planters of that state, 


‘except on the small part consumed by the planters 
themselves, &c. as follows: 





90,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, at 3 cents duty, $2,700,000 
2,250,000 gals. of molasses, at 10 cents, 225,000 


$2,925 000 

Say, three milliens of dollars. Let the anti-tariff plant- 
‘ers, if any there are, remember this. If their **princi- 
ple” is worth as much as a stalk of cane which has pas- 
sed through the mill, even to afford something tor tuel, 
it must reach this mighty aggregate of a bounty paid to 
them. Wedo not admit this asa “principle” atall. A 
matter that may, or may not be, according to circumstai- 
ces, cannot be accepted asa first rule. Instance, coarse 
cotton goods—the duty on them, if imported, is greater 
than the whole selling price of them, if manufactured 
at home; and it would be an excellent business to ex- 
port cotton goods, instead of raw cotton to ENGLAND, 





would her ‘“‘iree trade” policy permit their reception at | 
It is a fact, that | 


the same duty which the material pays. 
our highest protected cotton manufactures are supplied to 
domestic consumers, cheaper than any other people of 
the world are supped with such articles. We care not 
about the **philosophy” of this thing, and laugh at the 
‘‘logic” of British statesmen and their American disci- 
ples. THE FACTS STATED ARE TRUE. This is 
enough for our homely notions. Speculation is a loudly- 
bawling lap-dog—truth a lion. England counterteits 
our marks, that her cotton goods may find a market at 
Mexico, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Lima, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Canton and Calcutta! We 
vannot suppose so much profligacy—so much wanton- 
ness in rascality, as to apprehend that Jolin Bull would 
become a torger, in fun! —seeing that he has hung up by 
the neck, until they were * ‘dead, dead, dead,” many igno- 
rant or miserable persons, while pPiously praying that 
‘the Lord would have mercy on their souls,”’ because 
that they had passed small pareels of rags, made into 
paper, bearing the impress of one pound notes—or, 
carrying on them a lie, such as his own bales of goods are 
stamped with! No—no; Jolin is not roguish, without a 
view to profit. If it cost the torger of a bank note as 
much time, or moncy, to make it, as the note was worth 
when made, there would be no forgeries of them! And so, 
if ull made his cotton cloths as good and cheap as our’s, 
he would bea fool, indeed, to put our marks upon them. 
Ile knows that credit is capital, as well asany body. 

As the whole crop of sugar is 90 millions of pounds, 
and each working hand produces 5,000—this cultivation 
employed 18,000 full-hands.* We do not wish to enter 
into a money-valuation of the demand for slaves, thus 
made—but those who talk about “calculating the value 
of the union,” should calculate (iis. We believe, that 
the ruin of the sugar-planters would depreciate slave- 
property in the United States, not less than 100 millions 
ot dollars. Let those interested look to it. It is no 
conecrn of our’s. But if these numerous laborers were 
turned to the planting of cotton, what would be the ef- 
feet on that already so abundantly produced article ?— 
They, with their auxiliarics, or younger and weaker 
slaves, fitted for that cultivation, would add about 40 
millions of pounds to the glutted market—and have a 
natural tendency to reduce the present low price, at 
least, 20 pereent. A large part ot the planters of South 
Carolina and Georgia, could rot stand such reduction two 
years, ‘There is no people, not even the citizens of 
Louisiana, more interested in protecting the cultivation 
of suzar, ian the cotton planters of South Carolina 
and Georgia—and for many reasons; but especially be- 
cause colton, with reference to its quality, can be more 











* More vearly 36,000, according to die amended re- 
port of the committee, as mentioned in a preceding 
note—and the reader, if he pleases, may double all the 
caculations we have made, which are affected by this 
new information, 















































cheaply grown in Louisiana than in the other states 
named. But sugar, being a better crop, has diverted a 
large amount ot labor and capital from cotton, and is 
proceeding further and further to relieve excessive pro- 
ductions of the latter. ‘These are very plain things— 
but few in the south will consider them. It might-be a 
sort of treason against the mation of South Carolina, to 
reflect upon them! 

It would cause us to proceed to a much greater length 
than may be assigned to this article, to go into a calcula- 
tion of the various effects which the cultivation of sugar 
in Louisiana, has on the various agricultural and maru- 
facturing interests of other states. Profits gained in any 
kind of labor—ifeapended and retained within a country, 
through tens of thousands of channels, pass into the general 
business, or profits, of the people at large. Ltis not within 
the nature of things that profit should remain idle. Men 
do not make money to lock itup in chests. It passes into 
the common circulation, and benefits every class of so- 
ciety. Let us suppose one case, rather a personal one 
to be sure!—but. just as well fitted to shew the opera- 
tion as any other, Say, because J think it inexpedient 
to touch the present duty on sugar, that the planters may 
have profit on its cultivation, the whole seven hundred 
should believe that J ought to have profit in publishing 
the Reeisrer? Well~—they would pay me 3,500 dollars 
ayear. Would this money be lost? No—it would is- 
sue to my workmen and the paper-maker, and through 
him to the rag-gatherer, and the paper-maker’s own work- 
ing people, including many women and children, and 
through all these to the farmers and manufacturers, and 
trom the latter, some part of it might come back to me 
again, in its wholesome and endless revolutions, Ifafter 
paying these, there should be any thing left, I might feel 
able to build a house for myself to live in, and purchase 
new furniture, thus giving new employment to laborers, 
carters, stone quarriers, brick-makers, masons, carpen- 
ters, cabinet makers, and the filty other trades or basi- 
nesses dependent on them—and all these, through me, 
would be enabled to pay a proportion of the “tax” upon 
sugar—in whole or in part, for the benefit of the Louisiana 
planters! It is true, that they, beeause of location and 
climate, seem to have something that approaches a mo- 
nopoly—which does not belong, in like manner, to any 
other agricultural or manufacturing business; but this will 
soon “regulate itself,’? and reduce the price of sugar 
tu its minzmum. We see, that 214 new works went into 
operation in 1829, and the increase of the present year 
has been large. ‘There is land enough in Louisiana, 
Fiorida and Mississippi, Xe. to furnish many times the 
supply of sugar that we need; and it is impossible to 
prevent eapitel from running into its cultivation, while 
that shall yield « better profit than other pursuits. It 
should be recollected also, that the supply of cotton is 
mizhtiiv increasing and its price diminishing, while the 
means of growing it in the United States, because of the 
rapil increase of slaves, are powerfully extending. We 
shall not diseuss the moral principles involved in this 
latter important consideration. We /ave this unfortu- 
nate population—and they must be employed—be sent 
away, or killed-off/—aund, as they inerease, tbe profits of 
theiv labor will be reduced, ‘This is self-evident, ‘Their 
pursuits cannot be varied like those of free white per- 
sons. ‘They are restricted and restrained, as welt by 
necessity because that they are slaves, as by prejudice, on 
account of their color. ‘Uhe ‘‘northern h.ve’”’ sends out 
its tens of thousands annually, proceeding yet further 
north, or south, or east, or west—or, passing beyond the 
scas, make a stopping-place at the Falkland-islands, call 
ut Owyhee, traffic at Canton—or, like speeks on mighty 
waters, live upou the trackless ocean, and make war 
upon its gigantic inhabitants—being every where and re 
maining auy where, it prefitable employment is found; 

BUT THE SOUTHERN SLAVE SURPLUS REMALNS, OR 
POURCELEDS ONLY SOUTH—soutTH —svUTH, We do not wish 
to dwell on this sutyeet. But, though prosertbed and per- 
secuted*® in some paris of the south, the time will come 
when ‘“*Mathew Carey and Hezekiah Niles,” (present 
subjects of so much oyster-knile witand coarse abuse), 








*Mr. Carey is out of the reach of these persecutors— 
but Lam not. No claim is made for support, untess for 
satistaction rendered; but it is esteemed persecution, 
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because of their writings on the protecting system, will 
be greeted as among the benefactors of those who now so 
much reprobate them. In mentioning my venerable 
friend’s name, or my own, I wish to be clearly under- 
stood as not claiming any sort of precedence, or pre- 
eminence, fer him or myself, except because we have a 
front rank among the calumniated, by passionate or igno- 
rant persons, who do not, or cannot, appreciate our mo- 
tives—or profligate time-servers, who throw up their caps 
in honor of the political god or hobby, of the neighbor- 
hood in which they happen to be located. All these 
will have to confess, that we, and those with whom we 
are humbly acting, faithfully labored to postpone, it we 
could not prevent, an evil day. 

The radical error iv anti-tariff “philosophers,” is in a 
false valuation of things by what is called money. It is 
the means of paying for an article, and not the price of it, 
which determines the real costtoconsumers. Ifone man 
obtains 150 cents for a day’s labor, and another only 100, 
the former can better afford to pay filty dollars a barrel 
for the flour which he needs, than the Jatter can pay five. 
This principle pervades all socicties, and all things. In 
regard to some, its operation is well understood, but de- 
nied in others. Thus, there is hardly an intelligent black 
maa in Baltimore, who has owned a dray for twenty years 
past—(we take this period because of the experience 
which it has given him), who would not rather that flour 
was 10 dollars a barrel than 5, He well knows that it will 
cost him twice as much to feed himself and his house, in 
the one case, as in the other; but experience has taught 
him that, at the high price of flour, he has much more 
employment in his business than in the low one. Tle 
cannot tell how it happens, but he is sure there és a far 
greater transportation of commodities generally, in one 
case than in the other; and one extra job, worth only 25 
cents per day, will indemnify the extra cost that he has 
to encounter. Is this effect confined to a lively demand 
and high price for flour, only? Certainly not. It equally 
applies to every other great domestic commodity, 

The root of profit is labor, and this is the grand ca 
pital of nations. Let us looka little at the effect of wages, 
or profits gained. Say, there are three millions of per- 
sons in the U, States, that are able and willing to work. 
If these are all employed, 500 days, and cach, by ex- 
changes of his labor, obtains samet/ing, (no matier what), 
which we shal! call half a dollar a day,—the general pro- 
duct is 450 millions of dollars a year; but aad if beeause 
of a short demand for labor, only one hall of the three 
millions are employed, or the wages of the whole reduc- 
ed 50 per cent. (and one or the other naturally results), 
there is a loss to the CIRCULATION in the mighty sum of 
225 millionsa year. Nerein is no mystery. It isa plain 
case. So much is wanting to the circulation; fur persons 
earning only 50 cents per day, will not dig holes to bury 
money in the earth,--or return gold and silver, perma- 
nently, to the state in which it was before they obtained 
current values by mining, refining, coining, &e. The 
wevitable effect of this state of things, is personal dis- 
tress. A rapid diminution in the actual value of all sorts 
of property instantly follows, because of this enormous 
defieiency of means to pay for its products; and the com- 
forts of the people are miserably lessened. ‘The “philo- 
sophers” say that the people must eat, must be clothed, 
&c. True--very true—the ‘‘philgsophers” are right! 
Bata whole family, in some parts of Europe, make a 
menl upon a sheep’s head, which the decently fed dogs in 
our streets turn up their nosesat. ‘Ifthe mountain will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain.” 2f persons cannot purelase beet at 5 or 6 cents 
per 1b. they must use coarse food, and, perhaps, live on 
potatoes and other easily produced roots. J retrench- 





when men are worried, or forced, out of their support 
of this paper—as Lam well assured that many persons 
have been. Indeed, we are often informcd, that, in cer- 
tain places, it requires no small degree of moral courage 
Wo receive Viles’ Register. Wt was fieveety assailed fast 
year—and its circulation considerably Jininisheds but the 
loss has been regained in the present, and partly by new 
subseriptions troin the south, and there is a hope that its 
publication will not yet be nullifed/-—- Until it is, D shall 
endeavor to do my driv; Ure tricnds of the sy stent will do 
theirs, © 





ment equal to the deficiency, must ensue, as to ALL come 
modities, agricultural er manifactured. And what is 
all our foreign commerce, (that even of England, the 
workshop and banker of the civilized world), compared 
with this domestic operation? ‘‘A drop in the bucket”— 
as an atom floating in a sunebeam. ‘The interior com- 
merce of the people of the United States, in its variotrs 
exchanges, is worth fifty times more than the foreign cne 
—anid is always wholesome. 

But, to revert to our leading subject. We have 
said, and think all reflecting persons will unite with us, 
that a destruction of the cultivation of sugar in Louisiana, 
&c. would reduce slave-property in the amount of 109 
millions of dollars—that is, only 25 per cent. rating the 
slaves at 200 dollars each. We are speaking of a money- 
matter. But this great loss would be the beginning 
of evils! If slaves, at present, yield only a little profit 
to their owners, what would be their condition under so 
great a depression of value? Would they earn even their 
own subsistence? If not—how would they be disposed 
ot? No one would have them, at any price, and their 
masters would be compelled to keep and teed them, so 
long as theygshould be able—and then—aye, what then? 

How far the present duty on sugar affects its price to 
consumers, is a question that cannot be elearly answered, 
The domestic supply is now nearly two-thirds of the 
whole demand, and an ardent domestic competition is 
produced—whieh will not be checked until, as before 
observed, the price of sugar shall be reduced to its mini- 
mum. It may as well be attempted to change the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, as to prevent capital from running 
into the most profitable employment for it. Indeed, we 
calculate that the sugar of the United States may become 
an article of export, ina few years—i/ the cultivation 
remains protected. ‘The climate, or the cane, or both, 
shew a greater and greater fitness one to the other, every 
year—and the erops are not only less and less uncertain, 
but the region m which sugar may be made is wonder- 
fully extcuded—theeory giving way to practical opera- 
tions. At present, the West Indians grow sugar with 
more apparent case than we do—but how has it been in 
regard.to cotton? A man would have seemed mad to 
have predicted, a little while ago, that we should furnish 
a million of bales—and sugar was a small business in Lou- 
isiuna until after its cession tous, By the treasury esti- 
mates, we see thatthe actual cost of brown sugar imported 
is put Gown at 54 cents; and we find, by enquiry of West 
India merchants, that that is rather below its average cost, 
on board, at Cuba: It is put down at the same sum by the 
Louisiana planters. There is this diflerence—the 54 
cents in Cuba includes the cost of hogsheads or boxes, 
and interior transportation, and other charges; but in 
Louisiana the cost of the hogsheads and such transpor- 
tation, must be added. ‘The treights are neariy the same 
to the Atlantic ports, and the selling price of the Louisi- 
ana sugar is about two cents more per Ib, thau the Cuba, 
exclusive of the duty. But the former is always prefer- 
red, at a higher price, in the market, by consumers, 
being thought stronger and better for common use, or 
more clean or having a more pleasant appearance. Hence 
it ismot easy to tell how fav the duty really acts as a 
“tux,” though it may be unquestionable that it prevents 
the Louisiana planters from ruin, by checking gluts of 
the market, and in keeping the trade regular. ‘lhe fine 
sugars Of Jamaica, &e. are imported in very small quan- 
tities—with the duty added, their price is too high for our 
market. Yet it is well known that the sugar plantations 
of Jamaica yield hardly an interest of 5 per cent. per 
upnum, though a monopoly of the market of the ‘*mother 
country”? is afforded to her West India colonies, by high 
exira duties upon the sugars of her own East India 
colonies, and «a prohibition of the use of all others. 
With such facts betore us, who can determine, how tar a 
reduction, or abolition, of the duty on sugar,in the United 
States, by which the product of 90 millions of pounds 
might be aunililaied, would really lessen the price of this 
commodity to us? Price is always vegulated by scarcity 
und demand, and is exceedingly capricious. We esteem 
the bread stalls consumed in the United States as equal 
io about 22,000,000 barrels of flour, Say the present 
price is 5 dollars. But if it be known that Kagland will 
take ouly 500,000 barrels, or a4 ith part of cur own whole 
consumption, at x modcrate duty, the price would ine 
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stantly rise to 6, ifnot 7, dollars per barrel—say only six 
dollars; the 500,000 barrels then, for the foreign demand, 
would by worth three millious—but the selling price of 
the 214 millions left for consumption, would be advanc- 
ed twenty-one and a half millions! We say, being friends 
of the “American System”—and high prices, when they 
rest among ourselves, (to add to the home circulation of 
value), that such an event would be exceedingly desirable; 
but, if the theory of the anti-tariff “plilosuphers” hoids 
good—the people of the U. States would suffer, in the con- 
SUMPTION OF A VALUE EQUAL TO 214 MILLIONS OF DOL} 
rans, BECAUSE or a NEW DEMAND FOR THREE MIL- 
LIONS WORTH OF THEIR FLOUR! Who can refrain laughter 
ut such a miserable theory —fit for “babes and sucklings”’ 
—but totally at war with common sense. ‘Vhe general pro- 
position is undeniably true, and no respectable man will 
contest it.* The whole then reverts to this—that price 
depends on means, both being measured by the same va- 
lue—and value rests upon necessity or choice. We have 
said, that diamonds, of like size, might be advantageously 
exchanged for potutoes—but in other cases, millions of 
bushels of potatoes may be given for a single diamond, 
that one miglit grasp in his hand. Price is conventional 
—ia thing et emergency, or accidental. We have seen 
the time when Zen silver dollars would purchase thirleen 
in notes of the banks of Baltimore—yet the latter final- 
ly produced thirteen silver dollars. We have seen bills of 
exchange on Engiand 20 per cent. below par, and 20 
per cent, above par, or a varistion of 40 per cent. The 
people of the United States, who fed and clothed them- 
selves, were affected by these great changes only in the 
selling value of their surpluses—and the money-amount 
ot these surpluses was measured by the prices of other 
commodities that they were pleased to purchase, so 
that, perhaps, as regulated by labor, there was not any 
difference in the real values obtained at the highest de- 
preciation or appreciation of exchanges on England. 
Price then, to say the most of it, is merely contingent 
on Other tar more important considerations. 





*If a fresh demand for a million of barrels were made, 
which would considcrably exceed the surplus of the last 
crop of wheat, the price of flour could not be less than 
ten dollars the barrel. All other bread stuffs would rise 
in the same proportion, Jvtatoes have always been 
dear in the United States, when flour had its high prices, 
because of increased demand for potatoes. ‘Then the 
subsistence of the people would have a duplicated value, 
or, in the language of the “philosophers” cost 105 extra 
millions of dollars, because of the export of ten millions 
worth. What an ‘oppression’? would be here—what a 
terrible ‘‘tariff” would operate!—But when flour was at 
Jifteen dollars per barrel, because of a lively forcign de- 
mand, the poor people did not teel themselves burthen- 
ed more than now! Indeed, because of the requisitions 
upon their labor, aud the high prices paid for it, they 
could better afford to pay 15 dollars then, than s at 
present. The price of flour does not actually regulate 
that of other commodities, but has a material effect on 
the current value of all things,—the planting, as well as 
in the grain-growing states, the price of corn rising as 
that of wheat riscs. 

Now on the other side. ‘he price of cotton is main- 
ly affected by the foreign demand, but the principle of 
iis value is the same as that of flour, Say, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in Louisiana is destroyed, and an addition- 
al quantity of fifty millions of pounds of cotton is thrown 
into the market. <A great reduction in the value of 
every pouud supplicd must follow. ‘The laws of wade 
will not cease their operation, for the accommodation of 
the cotton planters! 

Again. ‘The domestic manufacture of cotton, takes 
off about 150,000 bales, or 45,000,000 Ibs.—say one- 
sixth of our product. If this manufacture were stop- 
ped, the whole value of the 150,000 balcs would be lost 
to the planters, in reduced prices, Further—the value 
of cotton is increased, on an average, about five times, 
by labor expended on its manulacture. “The 150,000 
bales, were worth $4,500,000; if exported and returned 
to us in goods, would be worth 22 500,000 dollars, at 
least—and it would require nearly Ure whole crop to 
pay for the coarse or most common imanufactures of 
«cotton, needed by the people of the United States! 











We shall notice one of the leading facts made known 
by the committee of the Baton Rouge agricultural so- 
ciety, and conclude. It seems that the whole cust of 
clothing 80 full hands is only 1,200 dollars a year—that 
is, 15 dollars for each person. Now what is the “tax” 
upon this clothing?—al! sorts of cotton goods, shoes and 
hats for them, so far as are given, are cheaper, if made 
in the United States, than to be obtained by the people 
of Europe from their own factories, so there cannot be 
any ‘tax’? upon them, because the importation is “pro- 
hibited,” as anti-tariffites say, Where then lies the ‘ ‘op- 
pression?” If on about three yards of negro ejoth, for 
each, which, though higher than it would be because of 
the silly tax on coarse wool, will cost not more than 225 
cents. ‘The cloth is worth something, but if the whole 
cost of it be a “tax,”? by the same rule, every slave using 
it, will have a “*bounty” of 15 dollars on the sugar, and 
5 25 on the molasses, that he annually makes; or, be 
a gainer for his owner, decause of the tariff, in the sum 
of 18 dollars a year, though the woollen cloth had been 
made a free gift from England! Lut it must be admit- 
ted, we think, Uiat some taxes are necessary for the sup- 
port of government! Some, however, do not think of 
that! 





LIVE OAK PLAN fATIONS. 
From the “ Floridian,” 
Report of the oversecr, of the number of and description of live oak 
cleared from other growth, at Deer Point, for the quarter end- 
ing the 18th of October, 1829. 


Full grown trees, 110 
Six inches and over, 629 
Between two and six, 11,536 
Two inches and under, 7,697 
‘Total number, nm 19,972 


Report of the number of tive oak cleared, during the 
Jirst part of the 4th quarter, for the year ending 
18th of January, 1829—according to estimate. 


Full grown, 20 
Six inches and over, 300 
Between two and six, 8,000 
‘Two inches and under, 4,000 


Total —- =} 2,320 
Summary of labor done in clearing and pruniag the 


live oak, for the year ending the 15th of January, 
1829. 


For the quarter ending the 13th of April. 


Full grown trees, 173 
Six inches and over, 426 
Between two and seven, 11,635 
‘Two inches and under, 9,968 
——— 22,202 
Quarter ending 18th July. 
Full grown trees, 40 
Six inches and over 977 
Between two and six inches 15,566 
‘Two inches and under, 5,629 
—— = 22,313 
Total number for the year 76,807 


The foregoing exhibits the progress in clearing the live oak, for 
the quarter ending the 13th of October, 1829, together with a se- 
parate report of the jirst part of the fourth and last quarter. ‘The 
whole number of trees pruned and cleared since the eommence- 
ment of the work, amounts to 76,807, and which will allow fifteen 
or twenty thousand, for thinning and transplanting in places that 
are deficient, which does not oftem occur, as the live oak is the 
spontaneotis growth, where every thing else is cut away. Tho 
plantation may now be considered as containing siaty thousand 
trees, alluwing each tree a sufficient space. ‘The whole forms a 
border of eight miles in length, ou the sound and bay, varying 
from fifty to three yards in width. ‘Che brush heaps have sank 
considerably, but the young sprouts rom the water oak, hickory 
and bay, have sprung up to the height of six feet in the first clear 
ing, and in proportiva, in thefother clearings. ‘The trees pruned 
have throve beyond my expectation; th-y set forth vigorous and 
healthy sboots, several teet in length—but it will require the labor 
of at least ten hands the next year, to sprout and prane, and take 
eare of that which has been done; these may also clear the re- 
mainder of the thrifty border, say twenty thousand trees, and 
commence the plantation in the grassy pine woods, ‘Ihe third 
sear, five hands will suffice. 

For the two months remaining of the present year, the hands 
will be engaged in clearing and grubbing about one hundred 
acres of the live oak shruly patch, tor the purpose of enabling us 
to ascertain whether the growth will not equal that of the borders. 
They will all also be employed in perfecting and making addi- 
tional protecting roads, which altogethr will amount to about 
seven miles. ‘here ure many detached spots of thrifty young 
live oak, besides those of the boders, which induces me to think, 
that there is no difference in the soil; but that the difference has 
been made by fires breaking in from the long-leafed pine woods: 
there are also exteasive groves of short leaved pine, extending 
accoss from the bay, already well set with live oak; and it is well 
set with live oak; and it is well known, that the destruction of 
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his kind of timber, is immediately followed by the growth of 
ive oak. “Whether there is an absolute difference in the soil of 
the long-leafed pine woods, from that in the live oak hammocks, 
1am not able to say: but there is no doubt, that-the short-leafed 
pine uniformly indicates the soil is adapted to the live oak. 
here is on the ground, several thousand cords of excellent fire- 

wood, which might be cut up, and delivered on the beach for 
about one dollar and fifty cents a cord. I have no doubt, there 
would be a considerable saving to the navy, to direct the supply 
of fuel to be delivered from this point. . : 

The hands will also be engaged in enclosing with post and rail 
the eight acres that have been cleared and grubbed for a nursery, 
and where I intend to piant at least three or four barrels of acorns, 
in drills six feet apart. S. DAVIS, 

December 1st, 1829. 





COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED SLATES 
For the year 1829, as exhibited in the business of the 

year ending on the 3ist of September, 1830.—Com- 

on from the New York Shipping and Commercial 



































uist. [Stated in bales. } 
i ltal ta laeleel € [2 
2 ¥ * . Ss 
= Bi; fS] ES silo o = 
= | BS =: el aN — = 
wom 186 lat ilscisnise| @ |e. 
mS | 3 eel as1as = 5) a 
Rs rs) Bs = = < ~ 
New Orleans|295,774| 56,115] 9,616) 9,505) 5,557/354,024*/ 260.314 
Florida _ 5,787; = - - 5,787 | 4,146 
Alabama 61,323] 41,702} — 140]  481)102,684 | 79,904 
Georgia 151,239|99,479} — | 6,100} 3,701/253,117 |246,000 
S. Carolina |182,172| 30,707) 25,591) 3,906) 4,323)188. 871 [195,365 
N. Carolina | 3,524/ 43,538)  — 1,000} 1,000) 36,862 | 40,515 
Virginia 28,753| 8,000] — 247/ 1,500] 35,500 | 31,500 
Total 722,585 {225 328| 93,207 |20,898| 16,562|976,845 |857,744 
The crop of the year just closed exceeds that before it by 119,101 
076,845 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


* tlt 


WVote.—In regard to the consumption of cotton in 
1827-8, it may be remarked, that the quantity on hand 
in the manufacturing districts, at the close of that year, 
was much greater than usual, which will account for the 
apparent falling off in the succeeding year. We remark, 
also, that the consumption as above does not include any 
cotton manufactured in the cotton-growing states, 


(The quantity of cotton exported to foreign places, we 
suppose, may be taken as correct—but we regard it as 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, in the present state 
of things, to ascertain the domestic consumption. 


Ep. Rea. } 





GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 
From the State Journal, 

The following is a statement of the votes given 
for governor at the late election, in the several coun- 
ties in this state, with the exception of five, which 
still remain to be heard from, but will not alter the 
result. We add the votes given the Jackson and 
Adams ticket, at the presidential election in 1828, 
at the suggestion of a distant friend: 


























To G. Britain. To France. Oth. p. Europe. Total. 
Wao Orienas 196,392 93,446 5,436 295,774 
Alabama 43,165 9,972 8,136 61,323 
Georgia 117,939 27,278 3,600 148,817 
South Carolina 134,820 $6,119 11,233 182,172 
North Carolina 2,439 975 i 3,324 
Virginia $2,274 6,509 1 78 28,753 
New York 73,596 26,642 12,844 113,082 
Philadelphia 2,256 50 56 2,362 
Boston 687 687 
Oth. ports (Darien) 2,422 2,422 
Grand total 595,713 200,791 42,212 838,716 
Votal lastyear 498,001 184,821 66,178 749,000 
Increase 97,712 15,970 89,716 
Decrease 23,966 
Growth. Consump. ofthe U.S. 
Total crop of 1824-5 560,000 bales. 
Do. 1825-6 710,000 
Do. 1826-7 937,000 103,483 bales. 
Do. 1827-8 712,000 120,593 
Do. 1828-9 857,744 104,853 
Do. 1829 30 975,845 126,812 
Consumpuon. 


To estimate the quantity manufactured 
in the U. States we take the growth 
of the past year 976,845 bales. 
Add—Stocks on hand in the southern 
ports at the commencement of the 
year (1st Oct, 1829) 
Deduct therelrom—The export to fo- 
reign ports 838,716 
Stocks on hand in 
southern ports at 
the close of the 


year, (Ist Oct, 


16,562—993, 407 


1850) 20,898 

Destroyed at New 
Orleans 7,803 
$67,417 


ess—Amount of foreign cotton includ- 
" ed in export from New York 522—866,895 
Assuming that the quantity on hand in the northern ports 
on the Ist October, was the same as last year, it re- 
sults that the consumption was 1.6,152 

















*Including 7,250 Ib, burned and 553 otherwise destroyed. 





1830. 1828. 

a er Nn — ree 

McArthur. Lucas. Jackson. Adama. 
Adams . - 367 783 1,327 373 
Ashtabula . 690 31 179 1,936 
Athens - ° 525 328 482 833 
Butler - - 825 1,490 3,239 953 
Belmont - ¢ 1,822 1,468 2,183 2,162 
Brown - = 863 1,206 1,639 703 
Clermont - ° 933 1,174 2,031 1,002 
Clinton -— > 590 803 715 1,007 
Champaign - 872 509 595 1.048 
Columbiana - 1,417 1,689 2,431 2,163 
Coshocton . 840 535 1,031 574 
Cuyahoga - 855 338 320 1,269 
Clark - - 849 364 637 1,254 
Crawtord - 109 355 322 210 
Dark - - 571 190 
Delaware - 760 331 472 868 
Franklin - - 974 845 868 1,155 
Fayette - - 436 659 627 533 
Fairfield - - 1,035 1,799 2,606 4,131 
Green . . 617 727 964 1,197 
Guernsey . 923 762 1,259 1,204 
Geauga - ¢ 1,321 421 347 2,135 
Gallia - - 571 331 439 746 
Hamilton - - 2,916 3,322 4,917 2,716 
Highland - . 423 1,191 991 858 
Harrison - - 927 1,096 1,594 1 ,422 
Huron - * 1,012 431 583 1,241 
Hocking - ° 103 290 293 213 
Hancock - - 49 32 
Holmes - + 254 804 863 234 
Jefferson = + 1,365 1,663 1,933 1,556 
Jackson - - 292 319 390 389 
Knox ° * 1,093 903 1,598 736 
Licking - - 1,077 1,224 1,826 1,040 
Lorain - ° 493 221 153 595 
Lawrence - 335 236 282 306 
Logan - ° 524 342 275 515 
Montgomery 1 504 1,204 1,754 1,709 
Miami - : 737 732 764 1,089 
Madison - 7 291 382 435 424 
Muskingum - 1,665 1,850 2,151 2,184 
Monrve - - 741 297 
Medina - - 588 124 160 803 
Morgan - . 587 554 840 697 
Meigs - - 536 189 306 579 
Marion - - 262 321 320 254 
Mercer - - ill 72 
Preble - + 1,405 324 895 41,113 
Pike . . 136 3904 487 242 
Pickaway : 846 1,124 1,536 1,139 
Portage - - 1,562 625 855 2,107 
Perry. - * 637 1,(91 1,308 640 
Ross - - 41,387 1,204 1,780 1,951 
Richland - 1,107 1,328 1,805 1,283 
Scioto - - 603 404 465 685 
Stark , - 1,114 1,141 1,770 1,308 
Seneca - - 321 324 242 353 
Shelby - + 244 189 273 193 
Sandusky ° 181 141 118 206 
Tesearawas - 825 766 1,041 881 
Trambull - 1742 1,346 1,590 2,521 
Union - - 194 181 
Warren - - 1,422 1,118 1,797 1,835 
Washington - 770 645 695 1,086 
Wayne - - 682 1,247 2,045 925 
Wood - - 134 24 46 121 
Williams . 92 61 50 76 
Total - + 50,382 47,982 67,596 63,456 
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LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 
From the Liverpool- Mercury, Sept. 17. 

As that important and stupendous undertaking, the 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad, is now completed 
for all commercial, agricultural, and travelling pur- 
poses, and only requires a few finishing touches, a 
compendious history of its progress, from the time 
of its first projection down to the present period, may 
not be deemed unacceptable by our readers. Such a 
compedium will form a very appropriate preface to 
the account of the grand opening of the railway on 
Wednesday last, and we have, therefore, with some 
care and trouble, prepared the following compilation 
from various sources, but principally from a work 
recently published by H. Booth, esq. treasurer to the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway company, con- 
taining a full history of every thing connected with 
the railway, together with much miscellaneous infor- 
mation, which will be found highly useful to persons 
embarked or about to embark in similar undertakings, 


two towns was 1,000 tons daily, and it now amounts 
to 1,300 tons, about 1,000 of which pass from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, and 300 from Manchester to 
Liverpool. This immense amount of traffic has hither- 
to been subjected to all the delays and injurics atten- 
dant on canals, which in summer are often rendered 
inefficient from the want of an adequate supply of 
water, and in winter are frequently stopped, for 
weeks together, by the frost. By the canals, goods 
have first to be shipped at Liverpool, then conveyed 
up the river to Runcorn, a distance of 20 miles, sub- 
ject to the danger of loss and injury from tempestu- 
ous weather and a dangerous and intricate naviga- 
tion, and then to be forwarded by canals to Man- 
chester, making the whole distance between the 
towns nearly 50 miles. The average length of the 
passage was thirty-six hours, and the cost 15s. per ton. 
There was no adequate protection for the goods thus 
conveyed, against petty thefts and pilferings by the 





to the mechanic and the man of science, and also to 
the general reader. To this work, we refer those who 
wish for fuller information than can be contained 
within the limits of a newspaper, and we lay the fol. 
lowing compendium before those who will be con- 


tented with a more succinct account of this great 
national undertaking. 


way. From the causes mentioned, there have been 
instances of goods which had come from New York 
to Liverpool in twenty-one days, being a longer time 
on the way from Liverpool to Manchester, than from 
America to Liverpool. The canals, however, were 
originally a great improvement on the old mode of 
conveyance, and such was the increase, in their value 











There is scarcely any thing which contributes more 
to the welfare and prosperity of a nation, and espe- 
cially of a commercial one, than a facility of inter- 
course between the towns and provinces of which it 
is composed, and an attention to the improvement and 
extension of this intercourse has, therefore, almost 
universally, been a principal characteristic of every 


et tl 


to the proprietors, consequent on the increase of the 
intercourse between the two towns, that the shares 
which were originally bought for £70, have been 
sold for £1,250 each. The delays and expense at- 
tending the transmission of goods by the canals, caus- 
ed the merchants of Liverpool to turn their attention 
to some improved mode of conveyance. In 1824, 
Mr. Sanders, to whom a rail road had previously 





good and wise government. It would carry us too 
far from our present object, to estimate the share 
which the improvement of the roads and the forma- 
tion of canals have had in causing the great increase | 
in the commerce and wealth of Great Britain which | 
has taken place within the last century, but as rai 
ways are calculated to supersede canals in a great 
degree, we shall just glance at the formation of those 
by which the greatest part of the merchandise im- 
ported into Liverpooi has been conveyed to Manches- 
ter for the last one hundred years, at their defects 
and inconveniences, and at the circumstances which 





been suggested, as mentioned below, published a 
pamphlet, in which he stated that merchants, spin- 
ners and others, were frequently obliged to cart their 
goods on the high road, a distance of thirty-six miles, 
at an expense four times as great as it would be on a 


. {rail road; and, at the same time, one hundred and 


fifty merchants of Liverpool signed a declaration that 
the existing modes of conveyance were totally inade- 
quate to the wants of the community, and that an 
improved system was 2 matter of absolute necessity. 


It will now be necessary to say a few words on the 








rendered an improved mode of conveyance neces- | 
sary, if not indispensable, to carry on the increased | 
business of the port. The two water communications 
by which goods have hitherto been principally con- 
veyed between Liverpoo] and Manchester, are the 
Mersey and Irwell navigation, consisting alternately 
of the two rivers Mersey and Irwell and canals, and 
the duke of Bridgewater’s canal. The act of parlia- 
ment incorporating the old quay company for the for- 
mation of the former was obtained in 1733; that for 
the duke’s canal was procured in 1760; and the in- 
crease in the intercourse between the two towns, and 


rail roads, or substitutes for them, in their improved 
shape, existing previously to the first projection of 
one between Liverpoo! and Manchester. Rude team 
roads, constructed of wood, were in use in different 
parts of England nearly two centuries ago; iron was 
then substituted for wood, but it was long before the 
presentimproved mode of constructing and laying the 
rails was adopted. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, many private rail roads of small extent, prin- 
cipally in the neighborhood of New Castle upon Tyne 
and Sunderland, have been constructed, for the pur- 


| pose of conveying coals, from the extensive colleries 





the necessity of increased means cf conveyance, were 


obtained. 


in that district, to the wharves of the rivers Tyne 
and Wear, for the purpose of exportation. The first 


the principal grounds on which it was sought and/ rail road established by the act of parliament was the 


If a second canal were then necessary for} Stockton and Darlington, extending from Whitton 


these reasons, a glance at the following facts will’ Park colleries, in Durham, to Stockton upon Tees, a 


show that a third mode of conveyance was still more 
necessary at the time when a rail road between the 
two towns was first projected, and subsequently to 
that period: In 1760, 2,560 vessels paid dock duties 
at Liverpool; in 1824, 10,000; and in 1829, 11,383: 
in 1760, the population of Liverpool was 26,000; in 
1824, 135,000; the population of Manchester being in 


| distance of twenty-five miles 


| 


The act was obtained, 
after considerable opposition from the land owners 


on the line of road, in 1823, and the road was open- 
ed-in September, 1825. It consists of a single line 
of rails, with sidings, every quarter of a mile, for 
carriages to pass each other; it is principally used for 
the conveyance of coals and travellers, of whom there 


1760, 22,000; in 1824, 135,000: in 1784, 8 bags of) are from 300 to 400 weekly. We now come tothe first 


cotton Were imported into Liverpool from America; 


in 1824, 409,670 bogs, and in 1829, 640,998: the first| 
steam-engine was set up in Manchester im 1790; in| 


1824, there were 200 steam-engines there; in iSi4 
there was not one power-loom in Manchester; in 1824 
there were 30,000; in 1824 the average quantity of 
raw and manufactured goods transmitted between the 





projection of the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 
In the year 1822, Mr. James, engineer, of Londen, 
having seen the rail roads in the neighborhood of 
| New Castle npon Tyne in operation, conceived the 
_idea that rail roads might be made applicable to gene- 

ral commercial purposes, and suggested to Mr. San- 


ders the propriety of forming one between Liverpool 
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and Manchester. Mr. Sanders adopted the scheme, 
and caused a preliminary survey to be made between 
the two towns, himself guaranteeing the expense. 
The line surveyed was not the one ultimately adopt- 
ed, and no material steps for the furtherance of the 
project were taken till the year 1824, when Mr. 
Sanders published a pamphlet on the subject, and 
one hundred and fifty of the merchants of Liverpool 
signed a declaration. Soon afterwards, a deputation, 
consisting of Mr. Sanders, Mr. Henry Booth, the late 
Mr. Lister Ellis, and Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, 
was sent to inspect the Stockton and Darlington rail 
road, and also those in the neighborhood of New Cas- 
tle upon Tyne. On their return they issued a very 
favorable report; it was determined to institute a 
company for the formation of a double rail road from 
Liverpool to Manchester, and, on the 29th October, 
1824, the first prospectus of the company was issued. 
In it the expense of the undertaking was estimated at 
£40,000, and it was proposed to raise this sum in 400 
shares of £100 each. The company undertook to 
convey goods from Liverpool to Manchester in four 
or five hours, at an expense of 10s. per ton, by the 
rail road, the time occupied, in transmitting them by 
the canals, being generally thirty-six hours, at a 
charge of 15s. per ton. We need hardly remind our 
readers that, in consequence of the improvements 
effected in the locomotive enginos, both the time to 
be occupied and the expense of carriage were over 
stated by the committee very considerably indeed. 
For the sake of brevity, we shall here compress into 





the bill was subsequently withdrawn by the parlia- 
mentary agent of the company. The principal ob- 
jections advanced by the opponents to the measure 
were, that rivers and canals were perfectly adequate 
to the traffic between the two towns, and that the 
railway was, therefore, unnecessary; that it would 
cost three or four times as much as the estimate; and 
Mr. F. Giles, a civil engineer, was produced, to re- 
cord it as his opinion, that £200,000 would be insuffi- 
cient for the construction of aroad across Chat Moss. 
it was, therefore, deemed an act of kindness and 
mercy to prevent the proprietors from proceeding 
with this chimerical and impracticable scheme. It 
has now, however, been effected, and the road across 
Chat Moss, which, according to Mr. Giles, was to 
cost £200,800, has been constructed for considerably 
less than £30,000. Not discouraged by the unsuc- 
cessful issue of their first attempt, the committee, 
after some preliminary proceedings, resolved to bring 
the matter again before parliament. To neutralize 
the hostility of the proprietors of the duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal, proposals were made to the marquis 
of Stafford, the person principally interested in the 
canal, to become a shareholder in the proposed rail- 
way; his lordship acceded to the proposition, and 
became a subscriber to the next 100 shares. A new 
line of road, considerably to the south of the former 
route, commencing from Wapping and passing under 
the town, by means of a tunnel, was adopted, and 
plans and sections were prepared by Mr. Vignoles: 
and, on the 26th December, 1825, the company issued 


one view, a summary of the advantages proposed by | a new prospectus, in which the capital proposed was 
the committee in their first prospectus, and in the | £510,000, consisting of 5,100 shares, of £100 each. 
one subsequently issued, previous to their second | The improved bill was laid before the house of com- 


application to parliament, in the year 1826. 


These | mons, on the 7th February, 1826; it was read a first 


were a saving of time and money in the transmission} and second time without a division, the numbers 


of the 1,000 tons or more, conveyed between the two 
towns daily; the increase of commerce and manufac- 


| 


being, for the bill 88, against it 41—majority 47. The 
bill was read a third time in the house of lords, on 


tures by increased facility of intercourse; an improv- | the 27th April, without a division, the only opponents 
ed channel for the conveyance of the manufactures | to the measure being the earl of Derby and the earl 


and agricultural produce of Ireland to the populous! of Wilton. 


counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire; the carriage 
of farming produce to the large towns, and the return 
of lime, manure, &c. to the farmers; speedier con- 
veyance for travellers; and the carriage of coals to 
Liverpool and Manchester from the valuabie mines 





The expenses of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, on both sides, were from 60 to £70,000, 
and they have been estimated at a much higher rate. 

The first general meeting of the subscribers was 
held on the 29th of May, 1826, when twelve direc- 
tors were chosen by the proprietors, to act in con- 


in the vicinity of St. Helen's, the coals being then | junction with three nominated by the marquis of 


brought to Liverpool principally by canal, a distance 
of 30 miles; whilst, by the rail road, the distance 


| 


Stafford. At the meeting of the directors on the fol- 
lowing day, Charles Lawrence, esq. was elected 


would be less than half, and the price would be very | chairman, and John Moss, esq. deputy chairman. At 


materially reduced. 
company the quantity of coals consumed, annually, in 
Liverpool and Manchester, is estimated at one million 
of tons, and they calculate that the saving, in the price 
of this necessary article of domestic consumption, 
will amount to, at least, 2s. per ton, or £100,000 
annually, in the consumption of the two towns. 


In the prospectus first issued by the company, it 
was proposed that the rail road should commence at 
the Prince’s dock, and thence proceed through Vaux- 
hall road, Bootle, Walton, Fazakerly, Croxteth, 
Kirby, Knowsley, Eccleston, Windle, Sutton, Hay- 
dock, Newton-in-Mackerfield, Golburn, Lowton, 
Leigh, Pennington, Astley, Irlam, Worsley, Eccles, 
Pendlebury, Salford, Hume, to Water street, Man- 
chester, a distance of about 33 tailes—the distance 
by the common turnpike road being about 36 miles. 
On the Sth of February, the petition for a bill incor- 
porating the company, and authorizing the forma 
tion of the road, was jiaid before parliament; on the 
18th, the bill was read a first time; the second read- 
ing took place on the 2d of March; but, on the motion 
for the third reading, in consequence of the strennu- 
ous opposilioa of the canal proprietors, aad of the 
earls of Derby and Sefton, whose domains were 
crossed by the proposed Jine of road, the first clause 
of the bill was rejected by a majority of 19 to 13, and 


———- 





In the second prospectus of the| a subsequent meeting, Mr. George Stephenson was 


appointed principal engineer to the company. The 
first point of operation was Chat Moss, the draining 
of which was begun in June, 1826; but the cuttings 
and embankments were not commenced till the Ja- 
nuary following. Early in 1827, assistant engineers 
were appointed; a loan of £100,000 was obtained 
from the exchequer loan commissioners, and this, 
with the calls upon the subscribers, enabled the di- 
rectors to proceed with their further operations with 
vigor and effect. In the spring of 1828, the company 
obtained an act for altering and improving the line 
of road between Sutton and Rainhill, and between 
Culcheth and Bury-lane, as laid down in the parlia- 
mentary plan. In the following year they obtained 
another act authorizing improvements at the Man- 
chester end of the line; and another empowering them 
to raise an additional capital of £127,500 for the 
carrying department, in 5,100 shares of £25 each, 
cach holder of £1v0 share to be entitled to one. It 
may be stated, as a proof of the estimation in which 
the coneern was then held, that of these 5,100 addi- 
tional shares, only fifteen were refused by the par- 
ties entitled to them. 


We now proceed to give a description of the rail- 
way, commencing with the tunnel, one end of which 
is in Wapping, near the Queen’s dock, and extending 
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under the town, nearly from west to east, to Edge-; entrance to the small tunnel, in Crown-street, is 
hill, a distance of rather more than a mile and a| through a yery handsome skew bridge, of stone and 
quarter. The excavation of the tunnel, and the for-| brick, over which the high road passes. On the south 


mation of the brick archway, where required, were | 
commenced early in 1827, and occupied the whole | 
of that year and the greatest part of the following | 
one. It was a service of great difficulty and danger, | 
and, on several occasions, the miners could scarcely | 
be persuaded to proceed with the work. In some| 
parts, the material cut was through a fine red sand- 
stone, and the archway was formed from the natural 
rock; but, in others, it consisted of loose earth and 
soil, and these had to be supported by shores and 
props, until arches of brick could be formed. For- 
tunately, however, the only material accident which 
occurred during the progress of the work, was in 
passing under Crawn street, near the Botanic gar- 
den, where the superincumbent mass from the sur- 
face, consisting of thirty feet of loose earth and 
sand, fell into the tunnel below, without producing 
any other ill effect than a partial retardation of the 
work. The accident occurred ata time when the 
principal engineer was absent from Liverpool. The 
tunnel was constructed in seven or eight separate 
lengths, each communicating with the surface by 
means of perpendicular shafts. On the 9th of June, | 
1828, the last joining was effected, and all serious | 
difficulty in this branch of the undertaking was over- 
come. The exact joinings of the different lengths 
reflect great credit on the skill, ingenuity, and atten- | 
tion of the principal engineer, and his assistant, Mr. 
Locke. The tunnel, as we have already said, com- 
mences at the company’s yard in Wapping. It is there | 








accessible by an open cutting, 22 feet deep, and 46 | 
feet wide, being space for four lines of rails, between 

which are pillars to support the beams and flooring | 
of the company’s warehouses, which are thrown| 
across the excavation; from these warehouses the | 
wagons are loaded with merchandise, and discharg- | 
ed by means of trap-doors, whilst the wagons loaded | 
with lime or coals pass on to the yards adjoining. A’ 
little past the opening the tunnel is 22 feet wide and 

16 feet high; the walls rise perpendicularly 5 feet, | 
and thence springs a semi-circular arch, the radius | 
of which is 1} fect. Its total length is 2,250 yards, or | 
rather more than 1} miles. The first 270 yards from | 
Wapping are perfectly level; in the remaining dis- | 
tance of 1,980 yards, there is an uniform rise of three- | 
fourths of an inch in the yard, so that the mouth of 
the tunnel at Edge-hill is 123 feet higher than the 

Wapping end. The tunnel is white washed through- 

out, and lighted with gas, and the effect produced is 

very singular and picturesque; but the atmosphere is | 
so cold and chill, and the vapor so thick, (at least 
they were so when we inspected this singular and 
extensive cavern,) that the mere spectator of this 
monument of human labor and ingenuity will gene- 
rally be satisfied with one visit, and not be tempted 
to repeat it. On the sides of the tunnel, at short dis- | 
tances, are placed lettered boards, for the purpose 6, 
informing the visiter what pari of the town he is then | 
under. The distance of the roof from the surface of | 
the ground above varies from five to seventy feet, | 
the greatest depth being under Crabtree lane. On 
emerging from the tunnel at Edge-hill the passenger 
arrives in a spacious and noble area, forty feet below 
the surface of the ground, cut out from the solid 
rock. It is about filly yards in length and thirty yards 
in width; it is of a quadrangular form, and the walls 
are formed principally from the solid rock. The 
summit is ornamented with brick work. A smaller 
tunnel, the mouth of which is parallel with that of the 
larger one, and situated to the north of it, leads to 
the company’s premises in Crown strect, the station 
for the railway coaches, and the depot for coals, &e. 
for the supply of the higher districts of the town. It 











is 290 yards long, 15 feet wide, i2 feet high. The 


side of the main tunnel there is another smal} tunnel, 
of similar height and width with the one on the other 
side. It penetrates the ground but for a short dis- 


_tance, and is used as a workshop and tool-house.— 


They have the appearance of a bridge with three 
arches. On tho surface of the ground, above the 
mouths of the tunnels, are built two lofty chimneys, 
in the forms of columns, with handsome capitals ; 
they are upwards of 100 feet in height, unique spe- 
cimens of brick work, and have an elegant and pic- 
turesque appearance. In the area below are two 
stationary engines to draw up the loaded wagons 
from the bottom of the inclined plane at Wapping. 
The tunnel account amounted to £34,791 43. 9d. and 
there was paid, as compensation for damage done to 
different houses and buildings in the town, and in 
purchasing some of them, £9,977 5s. 7d. making a 
total expense of £44,768 10s. 4d. The rails used on 
the road are made of forged iron, in lengths of five 
yards each, and weigh thirty-five pounds per yard. 
Every three feet the rails rest on blocks of stone, let 
inte the ground, containing each nearly four cubic 
feet. Into each block, two holes, six inches deep 
and one inch in diameter, are drilled; into these are 
driven oak plugs, and the cast iron chairs, or pedes- 
tals, into which the rails are immediately fitted, are 
firmly spiked down to the plugs, forming a structure 
of great solidity and strength. On the embankments, 
where the road may be expected to subside a little, 


) the rails are laid on oak sicepers. For eighteen miles 
‘of the road the rails are placed on stone blocks, and 


for the other thirteen on sleepers. The double line 
of rails for the carriages are laid down with mathe- 
matical correctness, and consist of four equidistant 
rails, four feet eight inches apart, about two inches 
in breadth, and rising about an inch above the sur- 
face. A short distance from the tunnel, is a hand- 
some Moorish archway, from a design by Mr. Foster, 
which connects the two engine houses on the oppo- 
site sides of the area, and the whole has a handsome 
and pleasing effect. About half a mile further on, 
the rail road crosses Wavertree lane, and there is 
then a descent for five miles and a half, at the rate 
of | in 1,830, or four feet in the mile. A little beyond 
Wavertree lane, it is carried through a deep marl 
cutting, crossed by five handsome bridges for the con- 
venience of passage from the opposite sides of the cut- 
ting above. About half a mile tothe north of Waver- 
tree, at Olive Mount, there is an excavation through 
the solid rock, seventy fect below the surface, and 
two miles in length. The road here little more than 
barely sufficient for two carriages to pass. The ex- 
cavation is crossed by several bridges, and the view, 
both from above and below, is striking and pictu- 
resque. The road is then carried, by means of a 
great embankment, varying from 15 to 45 in height, 
and from 60 to 135 feet in breadth at the base, across 
a valley at Roby, or Broad Gieen, two miles in length. 
It then crosses the Huyton turnpike read a little past 
Rohy; six and a quarter miles from Liverpool, there 
is a junction railway for the conyeyance of coals 
from the neighboring mines on the right; and ata dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles from the Liverpool sta- 
tion, it comes to the Whiston inclined plane, which 
is one and a half miles long, and rises about 1 in 96. 
It is crossed by a bridge, of stone and brick, of forty- 
seven feet span, and built with a very remarkable 
skew. There is here a stationary engine to assist the 
carriages in their ascent. For nearly two miles the 
road is then on an exactlevel. It was on this part 
of the road that the contest of locomotive carriages, 
for the preinium of £500, offered by the company, 
tcok place in October last, the brilliant result of 
which determined the directors to make use of loco- 
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motive engines instead of stationary ones. On that 
occasion the Rocket engine, manufactured by Messrs. 
Stephenson, weighing 4 tons 5 cwt. dragged after her 
three times her own weight, or 12 tons 15 cwt. weight, 
performed the stipulated distance of seventy miles 
in less than six and a half hours, proceeding fre- 
quently at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, and 
occasionally twenty miles an hour. The experiment 
was made under very unfavorable circumstances, as, 
in performing each trip of two miles, the engine had 
to stop, and it was, of course, some time before it 
could regain its former impetus. About half a mile 
from Whiston plane, at Rain-hill, the Liverpool and 
Manchester turnpike road crosses the railway, at an 
angle of 34 degrees, by means of a very beautiful and 
massive bridge, built diagonally, on what is commonly 
called the skew principle; the span of the arch is 
fifty-four feet, whilst the railway underneath, from 
wall to wall, is only thirty feet, each face of the arch 
being forty-five feet beyond the square. The bridge 
has a very singular and beautiful appearance; there 
isa similar bridge at Eccles, and there are sixteen 
others of smaller dimensions on the road. On leav- 
ing the level at Rain- hill, the railway crosses the Sut- 
ton inclined plane, which is of the same extent as 


that at Whiston, and descends in the same propor- | 


tion that the other rises. There is here another sta- 


tionary engine. A little beyond Rain-hill several 
colleries communicate with the road by means of 


railways, and the Runcorn Gap railway will here | 


cross the line to St. Helen’s. The next object of 
interest is Parr Moss, the road over which is formed 
principally of the clay and stone dug out of the Sut- 
ton inclined plane, and extends about three quarters 
of a mile. The moss was originally about twenty 
feet deep, and the embankment across it is nearly 
twenty-five feet high, though only four or five feet 
now appears above the surface, the rest haying sunk 
below it. The road is then carried over the valley 
of Sankey, by means of a massive and handsome vi- 
aduct; consisting of nine arches, of fifty feet span 


its own gravity. It is from ten to thirty-five deep, 
and the bottom is composed of clay and sand. It was 
accounted by some an impossibility to carry the road 
across this huge bog; but, by ingenuity and perse- 
verance, the work has been effected, and a firm road 
is now carried across the moss. Hurdles, of brush- 
wood and heath, are placed under the wooden sleep- 
ers supporting the rails, over the greatest part of the 
moss, and the road may be said to Boat on the sur- 
face. The most difficult part was on the eastern 
border, extending about half a mile, where an em- 
bankment of twenty feet in height was made, and 
many thousand cubic feet of earth sunk into the moss 
and disappeared before the line of road approached 
the proposed level. At length, however, it became 
consolidated; in 1829, one railway was laid over the 
whole moss, and on the Ist of January, 1830, the 
Rocket steam engine, with a carriage and passengers, 
passed over it. The line extends across the moss, a 
distance of about four miles and three quarters, and 
the road is not inferior to any other part of the rail- 
way. The work was completed at an expense of 
£27,719 11s. 10d. On leaving Chat Moss, the road 
passes over the lowlands at Barton, extending about 
ia mile between the moss and Worsley canal, by 
means of an embankment; it is carried over the ca- 
/nal by a neat stone viaduct of two arches; it then 
Hpeseosee through Eccles and a portion of Salford, 
under six bridges; it is carried over the Irwell by a 
handsome stone bridge of sixty-three feet span, thirty 
'feet from the water, and then over twenty-two brick 
_arches, and a bridge over Water-street, to the com- 
| pany’s station in Water-street, Manchester, a dis- 
| tance of thirty-one miles from the Liverpool station. 
The railway is there on a level with the second story 
'of the company’s warehouses. On the line between 
| Liverpool and Manchester there are besides culverts 
{and foot bridges, sixty-three bridges, of which thirty 
| pass under the turnpike road, twenty-eight over it, 
four over brooks, &c. and one over the river Irwel). 
There are twenty-two of brick, seventeen of wood 

















each; the height of the parapet being seventy feet and brick, eleven of brick and stone, eleven of wood, 
above the Sankey canal, in the valley beneath. The | and two of stone and wood, at a total expense of 
viaduct is built principally of brick, with stone fa- £99,065 Ils 9d. 


' 
cings, and the foundations rest on piles of from 20| From the top of the Liverpool tunnel to Manches- 
The |ter, with the exception of two inclined planes at 


to 30 feet in length, driven into the ground. 
breadth of the railway between the parapets is twenty | Rain-hill, (one ascending and the other descending, 
at an inclination of 1 in 96, and where some assistant 


five feet. The viaduct is approached by a stupendous 


embankment, formed principally of the clay dug | power must be used,) there is no greater inclination 
from the high lands surrounding the valley. The | than in 1 in 880; and since the advantage on the de- 
appearance of the vessels sailing in the canal, seven- | scending side will nearly counterbalance the disad- 
ty feet beneath the viaduct, has a romantic and strik- | vantage in ascending so gradual slope, the railway 
ing effect. It is situated about fourteen and a half | may be regarded, for practical purposes, as nearly 
miles from Liverpool. The expense was £45,208 |horizontal. The rails at the mouth of the tunnel, at 
183. 6d. A little to the south of the town of Newton | Edge-hill, are forty-six feet above the rails at the 
the railway crosses a narrow valley, by the short but | Manchester end of the line, 

lofty embankment of Sandy Mains, anda handsome} Along the line, there are at every mile and quarter 
bridge of four arches, each forty feet span, under one | of a mile, posts showing the distance from Liverpool 
of which passes the Newton and Warrington turnpike | to Manchester. The charge of freight for goods, and 
road. The Wigan and Newton branch here enters | the fares of passengers, have not yet been fixed. It 
the railway. A few miles beyond Newton is the great | is supposed that at first the fares for passengers by 
Kenyon excavation, from which above 800,000 cubic | the covered coaches will be 6s. and the inferior, or 
yards of clay and sand were dug out. The Kenyon | out side ones, 3s 6d. 

and Leigh junction railway here joins the Liverpool | Inthe formation of the railway there have been 
and Manchester line, and, as it also joins the Bolton | dug out of the different excavations, upwards of three 
and Leigh line, brings into a direct communication | millions of cubic yards of stone, clay, and soil, and 
Liverpool and Bolton, The Liverpool and Manchester | the weight of the double lines of rail laid down is 
railway then passes successively under three hand-- morc than 4,000 tons. The total expenditure of the 
some bridges, and, a littie beyond Culcheth, over the | company, in actual payments, up to 3lst of May last, 
Brosely embankment, which is about one and a half | was £739,165 5s.; and the directors, in their report 
miles in length, and from eighteen to twenty feet in | of March last state, that, for the finishing of the 
height. It then passes over Bury lane, and the small | work, wallings, fences, warehouses, &c. a further 
river Gless, or Glazebrook, and arrives at Chat Moss |sum of £80,834 15s. will be necessary, thus making 
This isa huge bog, comprising an area of abouttweive | the whole sum expended on this magnificest and na- 
square milcs, so soft that cattle cannot walk over it, | tional undertaking £820,000, or more than double 


and in many parts so fuid, that ap iron rod Jaid on | the estimate made in the first prospectus of the com- 
the surface would sink to the bottom by the ellect of | pany 











